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ONDAY, MAY 30th, Mr. KUHE’S Annual 
Grand MORNING CONCERT, at St. James’s Hall, 
commencing at half-past two o’clock. Sofa stalls, 21s. ; stalls, 
10s. 6d.; balcony or orchestra, 5s.; area, 38.; gallery, 2s. 
Tickets may be obtained of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street ; 
Lamborn Cock Co., 63, New Bond-street ; Chappell & Co., 
50, New Bond-street; Mr. Mitchell, 83, Old Bond-street; 
Ollivier, 19, Old Bond-street ; Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheap- 
side; A. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings; at Austin’s 
Ticket-office, St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; and Mr, Kuhe’s 
15, Somerset-street, Portman-square, W. 


ONDAY, MAY 30th—Mdlle. CHRISTINE 

L NILSSON and Mdme. Monbelli, Mdme. Lemmens-Sher- 

rington and Mdlle. Reboux, Mdlle. Natalie Carola, Mdmo. 

Florence Lancia, and Miss Edith Wynne, Mdille. Liebhart, Miss 

Sinclair and Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. Patey, and Mdme. Trebelli- 

Bettini will all sing at Mr. KUHE’S ANNUAL GRAND MORN- 
ING CONCERT, St. James’s Hall. 


N ONDAY, MAY 30th. — Signor MONGINI, 

Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor Bettini, Signor Verger, 
M. Waldeck, and Signor Castelli, Signor Foli and Mr. Santley 
will sing at Mr. KUHE’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT, St. James’s Hall, 


ONDAY, MAY 30th.—M. SAINTON, Signor 
Piatti, and Mr. Kuhe, MM. Arditi, W. Ganz, Pinsuti, 
Randegger, and Mr. Benedict, will all appear at Mr. KUHE’S 
ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, St. James's Hall. 














N USICAL UNION.—Detapnornps, from Paris, on 

the Piano and Pedal Piano, Tuesday next, May 31, with 
De Graan, Ries, Bernhardt, and L. Lubeck at a quarter past 
three, St. James’s Hall. Quartets by Schumann and Beethoven, 
Trio D minor Mendelssobn, and selections from Schumann and 
Bach, &c. on the pedal piano. Tickets, half-a-guinea each, to be 
had of Lamborn Cock, Ullivier, and Mitchell, Bond-street, and 
of Austin, at the Hall.—J. Exua, Director, 


DME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 
to her friends and 5. s that her GUITAR RECITAL 
will take place on WED DAY, JUNE 15th, 1870, at Three 
o'clock, at 27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, when she will 
assisted by eminent artists, whose names will be duly 
announced. Mdme. Pratten will play selections from the 
eompositions of Sor, Guiliani, Leonard Schulz, and her own; 
and two Grand Duets for Two Guitars, Guiliani’s two Rondos, 
and “Di Tanti Palpiti,” accompanied by a pupil of hers, an 
amateur, who has dly consented to do so for this occasion. 
Tickets, 10s.'6d., Reserved Seats, 15s. To be had at Mdme. 
Pratten’s residence, 38, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


M®. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S SUMMER 
CONCERT TOU R.—Managers desirous of engaging Mr. 
Cottell’s Company, address, F. Weber, Sec., Norfolk-road 
House, Bayswater, W., who will forward particulars, and 
opinions of the press upon the Winter Tour. 
M DME. SINICO. Engagements for Concerts or 
Oratorios during the season to be addressed to Mr. 
Wood, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


IGNOR FOLI. Engagements for Concerts or 
Oratorios during the season to be addressed to Mr 
Wood, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


M*: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano), 


Lussoxs 1x Vorce Propvuction anp VoCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TBACHBR ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTS, 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 


M DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronprspury- 
vittas, Kirpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 


























ISS KATHLEEN 8. COPELAND, of the 
of Music, gives instruction on the 

my, &c., either at her own resi- 
dence or at the residences of her pupils. References :—Mrs. 
Anderson (Pianist to the Queen), Lady Thompson, Jules Bene- 
dict, ., &c. Terms on application to Miss Copeland, Selby 


Royal Academ 
pianoforte, lessons in 


House, -common, 8.W. 


Sixth thousand. Price 3s., bevelled cloth. Illustrated. 


ISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE, with an 
Account of Ancient Music and Musical Instruments, by 

EnGar BrinsMEAD. 

“Contains the créme de la créme of the subject.” Examiner. 

“The subject is well handled in a popular form.”—G@raphic. 

* Serviceable and pleasant.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Interesting.” —Echo. 

“ Every one interested in music will read this valuable little 

book.”—Musical World. 

“ Most interesting.” —Court Céreular. : 

*«The best account of the piano,”—Morning Advertiser. 

Cassgit, Parrar, & Gauri, London and New York. 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE- OPERAS. 








No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE, 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 





Lonpon: 
CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 

OF ENGLAND; : 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 

SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rey. J. POWELL METCALFE. 

The Music Selected and Revised, 


Axp aN Intropuctory Essar on THR Rise and PRoGRess oF 
THE Rounp, Caton, axp Caxon ; 


Atso BroanarntcaL Notices Or Tux ComPosEns, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 
al f Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
Member of the Roy: poe eng & usic at P 


Member of ety of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
taical' Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &¢. 





Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 


Concert engagements, Les- 
Mee anette test, care 
London, W. 


communications relative to 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Reczwt Street, W. 








M8 SOPHIE Funan Gepranc), —_ the 
Concerts and oe 5, Gaitemath, Bradford, Yorkshire, In Bottles, 2s. Useful ling ——, by loosening 


AOTRGEES LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For one ae Bottles, 28. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZEN ~ phlegm 

and preven’ coughing 





Me. HARLEY VINNING will Sing Duggan’s 
’ Bora ay 
Address, 


great — song “SAMSON,” at his 


George’s Hall, 18th ; Le = 19th ; 
25th; St. u Sth, 
sou ee 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Cosmisliion ie intends in Ordianry to 


Sth 1997— December 81st, 1867), 











M J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
4YHe intends visiting London for the ensuing . season. 
Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged for, 


Addre: 
M. J R., Cramer and Oo., 201, Regent-street. ” 





ONDON OPERA, CONCERT, and CHOIR 
AGENCY,—The leading English and Foreign artistes may 
be engaged for Opera, Oratorios, public or Pirate Concerta, 
musical parties, &c., in any part of the United Kingdom, 
Societies, concert givers, managers, and entrepreneurs generally, 
will find that their business can be transacted. through the 
medium of the Agency with the least possible trouble to them- 
selves, with the greatest possible despatch, and at no extra ex- 
pense. Engagements are also made for the Continent and the 
saan all, Rose, Carte, and Co, 20, Charing-cross, 
mdon. 





CO ORGAN FOR SALE OR HIRE. Oak case, 

two manuals, 14 stops, with complete bourdon. Price 
£150. Also other instruments, larger and smaller, to be let or 
sold at low prices, to make way for some works now in 
pore _= hop & Starr's Organ Factory, , Marylebone- 
road, N.W. 


T. GEORGE'S HALL, Regent-street, North.— 
The Hall and Theatre are to let for Concerts, Operatic 
and Dramatic Entertainments, Public Meetings, and Lectures, 
The Hall can be hired by the night, or for a term. N.B. All 
the. afternoons are let up to July. For te apply to Mr, 
Wilkinson, manager. Office, 4, Langham-place, nt-street. 


ONCERTS, Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Read- 

ings, Meetings, and Balls —The QUEEN’S CONCERT 
ROOMS, Hanover-square, Early Application is invited for 
securing available days, Apply to Mr. Hall.—ROBERT 
COCKS, Proprietor. 


YRANZ ABYT’S NEW SONGS. 


EVER THINE, VERY LIKE YOU, OUR BLESSINGS ON 
THE DAISIES, and THE MUSIC OF THE HEART. 

Songs, by Franz Apr. 
MADELINE, AWAKE, ARISE. Serenade, y Faanz Aor, 
HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. Song, by 
F. Ane, _saamei Rosuat Cocns & Co., New Burlivgton- 
street, W. 
‘Ever Thine” is a song which requires good si to make 
it tell. There are some effective intervals, which are valuable 
additions to the melody. The accompaniment is all that could 
be wished. ‘‘ Very Like You,” a playful love song for a baritone 
voice, admitting of great scope for humour, and ng 
some really demonstrative passages. ‘Our ssing on 
the Daisies” is a novel style of song and pretty, and the words, 
written by Charles Mackay, are p — The Music of the 
Heart,” one of the most expressive and c ing songs penned 
by Mr. Abt. There are some sweetly effective minor other 
points in this composition, and those who know Haydn's 
**Creation” will recognise two or three bars almost uote for note— 
accidentally introduced, no doubt. ‘Madeline, Awake, Arise,” 
another charming melody by the same author. The interval 
of the octave isin profuse requisition, and expressively used. A 
really good song for ‘a tenor voice, if slightly transposed. ‘‘ He 
Giveth His Beloved Sleep” is a song which requires grea 
neg <> oe not Ce pepe my of read- 

from the singer. ated in a smooth ding 
this song is a gem of sacred melody.—Vide Standard, 

Each Song post free for 19 stamps. 


“ HE WEAVER” (Miss Kate L. Ward's new 
and most succéssful Ballad) will be sung by Mixs Julia 
Elton, at Mr. Lahee’s Concert, Hanover-square Rooms, May 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 


R. CUMMINGS will nH A ped mee s 
Sacred Songs, “ Let my mouth,” “ 
unto the Lord Te ae N at Mr. Walter Macfarren’s 
e 
— reene Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-strect. 


ATALTER MACFARREN’S New Pianoforte 
Solos, ‘‘La Penserosa,” Nocturne ; ‘Golden a 
rae CEN Ace ay lp 
“ Lansons Cock & Co,, 63, New Bond-street. 
Now ready. 


‘* Blow ye the Trampet 
Zion.” By G. Warwick Jordan, Mus, Bac. Oxon. . 


Societies. Advan’ 
large quantities, 























band parts 
Novstto and Co., London. 


“ DIAMONDS,” “* M® 
= T NOGRAM CAPRICE,” 14 


1118 Pars for the 
" ” Cuanies Jurrenys, 57, Berners-street 


G'S VOICE LOZENG 
R. STOLBER E LOZE 













For and 
affections of throat‘ has maintained its 
the flattering 
quarter of @ conta» Sblache, and many of the and 


Statesmen, fully establish ite great virtues. No 
Public Greeker’ should be without this 
be 0 
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STREET, LONDON. 








invaluable 
tained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in 
gdom 
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A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
(4 BeBLix's TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholeasle and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Gxretin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
as Belgrave House, Argyle- square, Kivg’s-cross, London, 
VC. 
Sherry, Port, Cham e, 24/., 80/., 36/., 40/., per dozen, 
Claret, Burgundy, oa 12/., ner "e4/. » 30/., 36/. 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 


These wines are warranted genuine. 


“XENIA 


NEW SCENA. 





SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON 


BY 
HERR MEYER LUTZ. 


row 





n~ 


Fao tne “Tisns” or Joxz 29. 


* Last rot least Maile. Nilsson sang in Italian a new Scena 
by Herr Meyer Lutz, entitled ‘ Xenia, the Sclavovier M siden,’ 
two of the themes of which have all the graced :~ quaint 
eharm of national melodies.” 


Faom tus ‘Dairy Tatzanarz’ F June 30. 


* Mdile. Nilsson also made a great effect in a Scena emitled 
* Xenia’ by Herr Meyer Lutz, a decidedly clever composition, 
for which it is safe to lea popularity, and which on this 
eccasion Was most vociferously encored. 





On the Title-page there is an admirable Likeness of 
this eminent Artiste. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





N E Ww 8 Oo N G Pld t-~ 
~ 8. d. 
The Story of a very Naughty Boy ........Leigh 3 0 
When my thirsty Soul I steep ....T. M. Mudie 3 0 
Lime Trees by the River...... rv ee. Macfarren 3 0 
Star Crowns of Heaven .. -.Tiddemann 8 0 
Parted .... ° ‘..Rosa Barton 38 0 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, yreners street, W. 





EW SONGS BY JULES BENEDICT. 


“HALCYON DAYS.” 
** BOCCHINA.” 

“ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 
Woaps sy tas Hox. Mus. NORTON. 

Composed for and sung by 

CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Post free for 25 stamps each. 
Craaman & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


MDLLE. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


a elland ,.. 


Cavoene (A Contras: 


\ to sete 
Daughter of the Snow (“‘ The Snowdrop’ \: 
Go, forget me ... 


Land of my love . seadadese 
Little cares the Robin. Song is). ‘(Sung by Malic. z Gillies) 
May time (s) .... ee ° 
Parting, The (Her last words at) 00 00 00 066 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (3) .. . coe 
She wore a wreath of roses .. 

Wby chime the bells so merrily (The New Year's. come) .. 


Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) . 

Lily Graeme. h So Song . 

Little — Hair a Venice) in in D D and 7 H (e) 
Regret th owed 

Separation oe ceceee 


a be ow ena (c) . 

ge, U r, charge (B 
Day is done, The .c é hs 
Do you think of the days that a are © gone, Jeanie. 
Hopes of my heart .. . 

In the sunny hours of May .. te ce cecccesecces 
I dream of thee at morn, in A flat (7 1) oe ae 60 <0 90.90.0600 
Ditto, in F (c ° 
oa tell +4 y ld ike to be a rose. 


Look frum thy lattice, in € Ga 
Ditto,inD .... 
Miunesinger’s dream a). 
Magic of a Flower, 4 oe 
Ditto, in E flat (B) . 

O do not chide me $0008 heen 
UO d Love and the new, The . cose 
O tell me, shall my love - e mine ohne 0 
Paquita, in E flat (1)... eee 


Ditto, inc .. cece 

Priez ur Elle (Young Emmeline | BE RRS hee 
Pure ne e (c) sadder o6.usebeba> 
Rose of Ma z 20 60.0060 


Rhine Maic en, The . 0006 06 08 
Spinning Wheel, The () .. 00:06 <4'0b 60 sees 
Sir Brian the Bold (c) ou 06 00.8058 0068.60 6) 60 Gnence Gans 
Soldier’s Wife, The 

Summer night ! silver light beautiful ‘night i (ia & ‘at 


and 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr ( (e).. 
The Broken Ring. Song (c) . 
Thinking of thee (c) .. 
Through eo and change (@. 
Two nam 
Waitin; ro the Spring (c 
Young 


2 

Messenger, The, (a, (sung by Pischek) 8 
Caricl, ioe or Christmas sleigh ride .. - 2 
ane ), (sung by Staudigl) .. 8 

ive with me, and be my love, t ‘in B flat ia 2 

Ditto, in G, (sung by es aaah ore - 2 
Good- bye, sweetheart, good-bye, ny Cc - 2 
Ditto, in E flat (r) *e en 
How proudly they ll hear of ‘this ‘at home.. . 8 
King Christmas (B) .... coe 2 
Man of War (B), ome by Herr Formes).. eee 2 
Under the fie ood tree, in F ( Robin Hood) (1) . 2 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves) ........ 2 
we bring Bae fresh flowers aa 8 nepal « 8 
I dreamt oa again .. eee - 2 
Pauline's Song. ee cece cree cecesecs oe . 8 
_— sweet hope. eee ° - 2 
Sing no more , » 2 
The Cariole ... 2 
The Bridal morn. 2 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


SEE 
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SONGS. 


KNIGHT, 3 * hi 
oice from the Ucean (3)... i Aas 


I were a child ‘again, 





BS 02 BO BO 62 Co CP BO C9 CO C9 09 Co # 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 


Scote 


(SMART, x 


a streamlet (c) . 








eh ow & ee & | Paes eee es Sy ee : 
BO bo CO BO BD BO BO BD BD CO BD HO HO BO BO BS BO BO BS BS BO NO NO PO BORD EO BD BO BO BO BOBS CO ED 


eline (Priez a ’ Eile) (c) :. 
HATTON, J. “a 


A maiden stood upon the shore (s), (sung by wane 


Parepa) .. 











SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 8. 


Where the bee sucks (from eamagenive Wesper sand. vs 


2 
bitin aa ings ai) secsenees | 
Bride from the North ......... dsecdaceiccccastcocccons 8 

GOUNOD. 
Coury a tna aoe fe te io by badime. 5 Sherrington) 3 
love, 4), (sun 3 
Fair t @ rose of love is blowing (* tene" in Band (3 3 
Fairer than the morning . o 3 
Far r in his lowly state “Tre rene’ *) in D and'C (a) .. 3 
For cone n a ”) in A and 3 
Gold and gray, in F and 8 
Hast thou seen the wd day ‘blushing ("Irene ”) ne 
Me and C ts) se'ense0 2 
Hero to Leander, in Dand C . ee - 8 
Lark Song, The, in A and C (s) . dint Manat vend hanno kc 3 
Le Soir. Poesie de A. Lamartine. pire and French 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, ene dead iid oi) Bae WEES: S 
, WEST STREET. eit tp PLUMENTHAL, J. , 

yeti Ditto, in F (s), (sung by didme. Sherrington OD) eo on oe a 

A large Stock of First-class Instru-| Some'o hy wits. Serenade, in ¥ fat (x) 2 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. - 4 
Pianofortes of every description on | Remember -§ 
their Three Years’ System. a 
Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out ss 
on Hire from One Month, ‘ 

3 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 





CRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT ATREET, W. 
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SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


“_—_——owrsn EEO w> 


QTtUDENTS® SONGS 
BUSGHER SONGS 
GOLDIaSS SONGS 

Y OLESLIEDER 

gene with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


PR ARee SSeS by L. H. F. pu Terrgavx. 
German words attached, 





Now Published. 


No.1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
2. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
3. THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kihlen Grunde.) 
4. GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
5. FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
6. RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
7. THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell.) 
8 THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 


gehen.) 
9. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. ~ Vergissmeinnicht. 
10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 

11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in 


Ferne. 
12. THE e SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied.) 
13. MAY MORNING. — am Morgen.) 
14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung 
15, MERRY AND Wisk, ) ms kann ja nicht immer so 


bleiben.) 
16. THE SOLDIER’S LEAVETAKILNG. 


(Abschied der 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 
17. IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 
18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensanger 
und der Nachtwachter. ) 
19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. (Das Veilchen 
und das Madchen. ) 
20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





“There is more in them than in the vast majority of song 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era. 

‘Both music and words are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper, 





CRAMER & Co, LIMITED, 201, Regent Street W. 





CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 


No. 
D. TROGIR 00 oc cvsc ce cecccccedacnsseeces 





- Gounod 


2. O Salutaris Hostia.. Pr . .. Gounod 
4 The Faded Rose. . seeeceeseececs sede G Calleott 


5. Sweet Vesper Hyma .. 
6. The Cuckoosings in the Poplar Tree. G. ‘A. ’Macfarren 
7. Lullaby . ..J. Barnby 
8. Merrily wake Music’ 4 ; Measure .- Barnett 


9. Cradle Song.. “A. Smart 
10. Safe Home ! (De ‘Neale's Funeral Hymn). .. Willing 
11. Harvest Home . ‘ GA, Macfarren 
12. The Miller .. ° ..G. A. Macfarren 
13. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning . é0 anced M. W. Balfe 
14. Allis still . ive dh tbee ..G, A. Macfarren 
15. By Dates Petco cscs cacao sarees ..Gounod 
16, Cheer up, Companions ............. D. C. Becker 
17. Be Peace on Earth ..........+++ ..+-Dr. Crotch 
18. Bless’d be the Home ............+.+++++.3. Benedict 


20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs .......sceeeceeeeees 


.H. Smart 
.-Dr. Crotch 


eocooooooooooooooooooor 
2 G2 8D CO C2 & Co Co OT Oo 02 co co £0 02 co Co we to oo & 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srkzer. 





Price Bde, 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 
BY 
JAMES F. SIMPSON 
Loxpon: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREKT, W. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 








GALLOP ON! 





Gallop on! gallop on! my brave black steed, 
To my Lady’s tower away ! 

If she of a true knight’s prayer take heed, 
Oh, we shall be wed to-day. 

I've bought for her finger a gay gold ring, 
A band of pearl for her hair; 

But the purest pearl is a worthless thing 
To the love of my Lady fair. 


Gallop on! gallop on! my brave black steed, 
Away to my Lady’s feet ; 

Ah! would that thou couldst double thy speed 
Swift, swift as this heart can beat! 

Bat never the wind as it boometh past, 
Nor swallow on wing s0 fleet, 

Nor the lightning's flash is near go fast 
As a lover's heart can beat. 


Epwarp FrrzBart. 








PROVINCIAL, 





Mr. Frederick Younge’s “ Robertson’ Comedy 
Company are again playing in ‘ School” at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. Miss Brunton Naomi 
and Miss Ada Dyas Bella both sustain their parts 
charmingly. Mr. F. Younge’s Lord Beaufoy is 
perfect. Mr. Frederick Craven as Jack Poyntz, and 
Mr. J. W. Ray as the Beau were also successful. 
During the stay of the Company, Mr. Younge will 
reproduce ‘ Caste,” and ‘* Play.”——At the Prince 
of Wales Theatre ‘ The Isle of St. Tropez” is being 
played with Miss M. B. Jones in the principal 
character. The Vokes Family also appear in 
‘Belles of the Kitchen,’ and “ Parents and 
Guardians.”"——Mdme. Celeste is playing in ‘‘ The 
Watchdog of the Walsinghams” at the Amphi- 
theatre. 





Mr. J. M. Bellew gave his two concluding readings 
in Belfast on the evenings of Thursday and Friday 
last. The Music Hall on both occasions was filled 
to overflowing, and many were unable to gain ad- 
mittance———“‘ The Butterworth Christy’s” com- 
menced their second week in the Victoria Hall on 
Monday evening. Business not very good.——The 
Belfast and North of Ireland Exhibition in connec- 
tion with the Workmen’s International Exhibition 
is the chief attraction at present in this town. It is 
being held in the Ulster Hall Buildings, which are 
crowded to excess daily. On Tuesday evening close 
upon 5000 persons visited the Exhibition which 
will probably remain open for another ten days.—— 
Three dramatic companies are at present touring 
through Ulster. They are under the management 
respectively of Mr. J. H. Warden, (lessee of the 
Theatre Royal, Belfast), Mr. J. F. Perrie and Mr. 
Richard Thorne. 

Mr. Frederic Young’s London Company brought a 
most successful engagement ‘to a brilliant close on 
Saturday night. At the commencement of the week 
they introduced for the first time to a Dublin 
audience, Mr. Robertson’s “ Caste,” and met with a 
most enthusiastic reception on every evening of their 
appearance. The ‘ Royal’’ being crowded to excess 
with appreciative audiences. Mr. Young, Mr. Roy, 
and Miss Dyes may be mentioned as particularly 
successful. In the entire performance there was 
not one faulty impersonation. The play was 
admirably put on the stage and ran during the week 
without hitch or hindrance.——A very interesting 
Concert was given by Mr. Lawrence in the large hall 
of the Exhibition Palace on Tuesday evening. The 
artists being Miss Herbert, Miss Fennell, Messrs. 
Peele, Kelly, Smith, and Hemsley. Mr. Levey 
conducted. Mr. Liddle was leader and Herr Elsner 
principal Violoncello. The first part consisted of 
selections from the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,;’ 
and the second of a miscellaneous selection. Miss 
Herbert and Miss Fennell sang “I know a bank,” 
with exceeding grace and finish. And the entire 

concert, which, brought a perfectly fall house, was 
unexceptionable in every respect. The part singing 
was particularly good; and the orchestra under the 
ever judicious leadership of Mr. Levey, did their duty 
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The Margherita of Malle. Nilsson is one of the 
parts in which her English admirers best love to see 
her. They know how pure and spiritual is the 
conception, how it comes nearest on the operatic 
stage to Goethe’s heroine. Two years ago it seemed 
as perfect as art could make it; yet later perform- 
ances have shown further improvement, and shown 
that the real artist, like the philosopher, can never 
know enough—that there is no point at which it is 
judicious to pause, saying, “This is all I can 
attain.” That Mdlle. Nilsson evidently is not 
inclined to ‘rest and be thankful” for earned 
laurels in a single artistic development, was proved 
at Drury Lane on Saturday night when she once 
more gave us Margherita, and manifested many 
excellent points still further refined, many beauties 
rendered more beautiful. It is hard, well-nigh 
impossible to compare the past delights of two or 
three years back with those just experienced ; and 
when such comparison is made human nature is 
prone to think the old thing the best; nevertheless 
it seemed on Saturday that Gretchen was more 
ideally beautiful, her phrasing more perfect, her 
expression more pathetic, her rapture more inno- 
cent than ever before; and that Mdlle. Nilsson has 
thus succeeded in gilding what was already refined 
gold, with no superfluous result. To speak of 
the mechanical execution of the part apart 
from its spiritual conception is like separating 
body from soul; but we may say that 
the cadenzas of the Jewel Song were most brilliantly 
rendered ; that the ‘‘ King of Thule”’ ballad afforded 
the effect of thorough contrast; and that the 
Cathedral scene made an impression almost terrible. 
The performance of the opera was evenly sustained : 
the cast being excellent. Of Mdme. Trebelli-Bet- 
tini’s Siebel, Signor Gardoni’s Faust, and Mr. 
Santley’s Valentine, we need say nothing; they are 
sufficiently known; while M. Faure is the best 
Mephistopheles on the stage. His ‘God of Gold” 
song lost nothing of its old force, and the 
“Caterina” serenade was given with a mockery 
thoroughly fiendish. 

On Monday Weber's pleasant ‘* Abu Hassan” 
and Mozart’s exquisite ‘‘Oca del Cairo” were re- 


amore.” 


drop the principal performers were recalled. 


Lewitzky as the saucy page. 

The temerity of Mdlle. Sessi in venturing on the 
part of Ophelia in M. Ambroise Thomas’s Opera, at 
Covent Garden, on Thursday, was compensated by 
the appearance of Mdlle. Tietjens, as the Queen. 
The latter proved what a minor rdle can be made in 





in capital style, 





On Tuesday “ Dinorah” gave Malle. Ilma de | flat, Op. 70. 
Murska occasion to make a strong impression in one | varied in its material, requires even on the part of 
of her celebrated réles. The ‘mad roles” have | experienced executants the utmost care, quickness 
always been renowned in Malle. de Murska’s reper- | of thought, and powers of expression, At no point 
tory from the sympathy with which she expresses | of this performance was the ensemble at fault, 
wayward passion. Though her art is not confined | The tempo of the Allegro was perfect, and the parts 
to these fantastic exhibitions, (as evidenced by her| were dovetailed in a manner -which proved a 
performance of Amina), they are associated with | conscientious preparation. The spirit and manner 
her most successful efforts ; and among the best of | of both the Allegretto and the lovely Minuet were 
such impersonations is Meyerbeer’s artless peasant | happily caught; and the taxing Finale was no less 
girl of Brittany. In fact Dinorah is held the best of | satisfactory. Mdme. Auspitz Kolar was throughout 
her roles. On Tuesday the old points provoked | this trio, playing her very best. Haydn's somewhat 
enthusiasm—the “ Cradle Song,” the address to the | old fashioned but most healthy string quartet in 
“ light shadow,” the weird scene of the second act, | G minor, No. 80, was the third concerted work. The 
and the restoration to reason. Mr. Santley was the | broad Adagio, which with masterly judgment was 
Hoél, Signor Gardoni the cowardly Corentin ; | pitched in the tonic (G) major, thereby gaining from 
Malle. Vinta, Mdme. Trebelli, and Sigg. Rinaldini | the major thirds such calmness and dignity, was elo- 
and Raguer played the goatherds, the reaper and | quently delivered. Notless perfect in its way was the 
the hunter. Particularly good was the rendering of | delicately neat execution of tho lace-Jike small work 
the choral music—a feature which is characteristic | of the Finale. The young Dutch virtuoso steadily 
of the Drury Lane season. At the fall of each act-| advanced his position here by his well considered 
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the interest, and Ophelia was left out of the reckon- 
ing. Mdlle. Sessi went through her part mecha- 
nically—looked pretty, sang prettily, and maintained 
an equable moderation throughout. Signor Cotogni 
made a very good impression as Hamlet—indeed,. 
surprised people who had not looked for so much 
power inhim. The rest of the cast were unobtru- 
sively performed. 

Meyerbeer’s ‘ Africaine” on Saturday presented 
Mdme. Lucca as Selika, a part with which die Frau 

Baronin is thoroughly identified. It was as usual 

an excellent performance on the whole. As Ines 

Mdme. Vanzini filled her réle satisfactorily, Signor 

Naudin played Vasco di Gama, which is equivalent 

to saying that the fickle hero was portrayed ina 

wholly artistic manner. Signor Graziani acted 

Nelusko in his approved style ; and Signor Bagagiolo 

made Don Pedro impressive. The morceaw 

d@’unisson under Signor Vianesi’s baton was encored. 

The opera was well mounted. 
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CONCERTS, 

The fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
gave us Spohr’s “Consecration of Sounds” (con- 
stantly mistranslated ‘* Power 6f Sound ’’), Weber's 
E flat pianoforte concerto, Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Struensee” 
overture and that to Mozart's ‘‘ Figaro’s Hochzeit,” 
and Beethoven's Second Symphony in D. The first 
and last compositions are familiar to concert-goers : 
it is enough to say that they were well presented. 
Weber's piece, admirably played by Herr Pater, is 
a work which without being great is pleasant and 
profitable to hear; and the pianist was recalled by 
acclamation. Mdlle. Orgeni and Mr. Santley were 
the singers. The first pleased in the scena from 
“Der Freischiitz” and Donizetti's *‘Ardon gl’ in- 
censi;” the second sang in his matchless style. 
Spohr’s ‘Di militari onori” (‘‘Jessonda”) and 
‘*Non pid andrai.” 

The third Matinée of the Musical Union was 
given last Tuesday. Mozart’s elegant string quartet 
in B flat, No. 6, was the opening concerted piece, 
and was finely executed by Herren Jean de Graan, 
Ries, Bernhardt, and Louis Lubeck. The delivery 
by the last-named artist of the cantabile theme of 


peated, and evidently gained additional favour by| the Larghetto was most chaste and expressive in 
repetition. In the latter opera Mdlle. Lewitzky | style; and the rendering of the whole movement, 
consolidated the good impression produced by her|was as fine an instance of slow and sustained 
début. No more ingenuous or fascinating Isabella} playing, as we have heard for some time. The 
could be imagined ; her first appearance is sufficient | daintiness with which the subjects of the minuet 
to warrant the outburst from Fabrizio, ‘“‘O ciel!|and following movement were pronounced, was 
quanto @ leggiadra,” and ‘‘ Viamo d’immenso| indeed charming. 


Of especial interest was the 
performance of Beethoven's pianoforte trio in BE 
Music so complex in detail, and so 


and technically accurate leading of the quartet, 


On Thursday “ Faust” was repeated ; for Satur-|and by his thoughtful and clever reading of tho 
day “‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” is promised, with Malle: | violin part of Beethoven's trio. Herr Louis Lubeck 
Nilsson in the r6le of the Countess and Malle. | repeated with undiminished effect the slow move- 


ment from MS. Concerto for violoncello, by Lubeck 





the hands of a great artist, Gertrude absorbed all 


senior, who during his lifetime was Kappelmeister at 
the Hague. Chief among the piano solos closing the 


Matin¢ée was Chopin's sombre, picturesque, and 
most difficult scherzo in B flat minor, interpreted by 
Mdme. Kolar with supple fingers, varied touch, and 
powerfully elastic grasp. She played moreover two 
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other solos, one being the Polka de Salon in F, by 


her countryman Smetana of Prague. 

The second of Mr. Henry Leslie's series of four 
performances took place on Wednesday afternoon at 
St. James's Hall. The chief attraction was the 
announcement that Mdlle. Christine Nilsson would 
appear. This time no accident intervened. She 
made her entry and created a deep impression in 
the ‘‘ Messiah.” Her solos (too few for the audience) 
were listened to with delight; and the enthusiasm 
found vent in an encore of the air, ‘‘I know that 
my Redeemer.” Mdme. Sinico divided with her 
the soprano music, and sang with great brilliancy 
the bravura ‘ Rejoice greatly.” The other artists 
were Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. G. Perren, Mr. 
Santley, and Signor Foli. Mr. Sims Reeves had 
been announced, but, as usual, did not show; and 
certain of the audience indulged in wicked thoughts, 
and even made harsh noises. 

Mons. E. M. Delaborde from Paris gave a Matinée 
Musicale at the Queen’s Concert Rooms on Monday, 
for the purpose of introducing and testing the Pleyel 
Wollf Pedal Pianoforte, a result which he attained 
in a very satisfactory manner, by executing a program 
made up of classical masterpieces. 

The Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution 
gave an evening concert on Wednesday. This 
society is widely extending its sphere of action. 
The theatre was crowded. The vocalists were 
Messrs. Chaplin Henry, and J. Stedman, Mdme. 
Laura Baxter, and Mdlle. Flora Crivelli (her pupil), 
Miss Blanche Reeves, Miss Gucy Franklin, and 
Miss Isabel Powell. Miss Cole sang Meyerbeer’s 
‘Shadow song” with sparkling effect, and on the 
recall gave ‘* Home, sweet home.” Mdlle. Flora 
Crivelli did justice to her instructress in her careful 
delivery of Handel's “ Angels ever bright,” and 
afterwards joined her teacher in Balfe’s duet, ‘‘ Trust 
her not.” Braham's ballad “*‘ The Anchor's weighed ” 
obtained an encore in the hands of Mr. J. Stedman. 
Mr. Beuthin conducted. 

At the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 
on Wednesday, 25th inst., Miss Julia Sydney gave 
her first concert. There was avery good program 
gone through by the following artists: Mr. F. 
Elmore, Mdme. Monserratt, Mdme. Patti Laverne, 
Mrs. J. H. Sutcliffe, Mdme. Osborne Williams, 
Miss Marie Arthur, Miss Kate Gordon, Miss 
Julia Sydney, Signor Castelli, Mdlle. Drasdil, 
Signor Raguer, Mdme. Florence Lancia, Miss 
Marie Stringberg, and Mr. Harley Vinning; con- 
ductors, Signor Arditi, Messrs. Frank Mori and Van 
Noorden. Among the pieces which call for special 
mention may be mentioned Mdme. Osborne Wil- 
liams’s rendering of ‘* Many a year ago” .and the 
‘Guardian Angel.” Miss Marie Arthur made her 
first appearance in London and was well received ; 
herintelligent rendering of Bishop's Mocking Bird” 
and Gabriel's ‘At Last” pleased much. With care 
rhe is likely to succeed. Mdlle. Drasdil sang well 
the ‘Wrecked Hope.”” Mdme. Florence Lancia's 
**Mazurkas a L’Oiselet,”’ was much liked. Miss 
Julia Sydney gave “The birds were telling one 
another” with such taste that an encore was de- 
manded, for which she gave Molloy'’s ‘ Thady 
O'Flinn.” The concert was well attended. 


Malle. Bondy gave a Morning Concert on Saturday 
in Hanover Square, assisted by Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, Herr Ludwig Straus, and 
Mons. Paque. Mr. W. Ganz attended at the piano- 
forte. The beneficiaire took part in a trio of 
Hummel’s and the Kreutzer Sonata, and performed 
twoor three solos on the pianoforte with considerable 
dexterity ; among them a charming characteristic 
study by Moscheles. In the Kreutzer sonata, a 
pretty severe test for a pianist, Mdlle. Bondy had 
the advantage of Herr Straus as the violinist. Mr. 
Cummings was encorel in Professor Sterndale 
Bennett's effective song, ‘‘ The Better Land.” Miss 
Edith Wynne sang charmingly as usual. 

On Tuesday last a concert was given by the St. 
Saviour’s Choral Society, at the Angell Town 
Institution, Brixton, in aid of the St. Saviour's 
schools, when Mendelssohn's “ Athalie’ was per- 
formed to the delight of a large and appreciative 
audience. The second part consisted of songs by 
the principal vocalists: Madame Emmeline Cole, 
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singing “ Bird of the Spring time ;” Miss Adelaide 


Newton, “It was a lover and his lass;” Mr. J. T. 
Beale, ‘‘ The Vagabond ;” and Mr. T. Rogers, ‘‘ Young 
Ellen Lorraine ;”’ each artist receiving arecall. Mr. 
William Lemare conducted, Mr. John Harrison 
accompanied, with their usual ability. 








THE THEATRES. 





The two débuts of dramatists which took place on 
Saturday do not hold out any hope of a serviceable 
accession to the list of playwrights. Both the 
Strand and the Charing Cross pieces are feeble and 
lack merit. The first namad is from the hand of 
Mr. G. F. Neville, and bears the title of ‘* Loving 
Hearts.” The designation originally stood ‘and 
Buried Diamonds”; but it was subsequently 
shortened by the author. The plot exhibits the use 
of well-worn materials, for which there is no com- 
pensation in the way of clever dialogue. A country 
gentleman, Mr. De Trafford, of ancient family and 
in embarrassed circumstances, has a heavy mortgage 
on his estate. The present mortgagee is Silas 
Goldman, a coarse, grasping fellow, who has risen 
from a humble position to be a money-lender, and 
who has contrived, by means which we are allowed 
to suppose are not altogether strictly justifiable, to 
get the exclusive right to put a man in possession. 
The reliance of the owner of Trafford Park, thus 
threatened with immediate seizure, is on his son 
Charles de Trafford forming an alliance with some 
wealthy heiress. For this reason he has invited 
Mrs. Fitzjones, the widow of a retired hosier, and 
her daughter Angelique to visit the home of the 
Traffords. Angelique Fitzjones has a fortune in her 
own right of £50,000, and would thus, by a marriage 
with Charles, free the estate from its incumbrances, but 
the son has long since lost his heart to Miss Blanche 
Tremere, ward to the Mr. De Trafford, who has only 
a few hundreds at her command; and Miss Fitz- 
jones soon finds a suitor to her liking in Mr. Vanley 
Vane, who has come down to the country with his 
old friend and college companion, Charles. The 
opposition of the son to the wishes of the father 
renders De Trafford hopeless of redeeming the estate 
from the clutches of the obtrusive money-lender, 
who now makes a proposal to Miss Blanche Tremere. 
Matters are at a crisis; the distraint has followed 
the notice, and the sale is impending, when Vanley 
Vane, resting on one of the old pictures about to be 
submitted te auction, breaks the frame with his 
weight, and behind the panel is found an old parch- 
ment. Deciphering the hieroglyphics with the aid 
of Miss Fitzjones, the parchment is discovered to 
indicate the place where the famous Trafford 
diamonds were concealed during the time of 
Cromwell, to save the property from falling into 
the hands of the Puritans, who besieged and 
plundered the mansion. This had long been 
a cherished family tradition, and the spot 
being thus pointed out—two feet from an old oak 
at the northern wing of the house—the diamonds 
are brought to light, the ambitious money-lender is 
deprived of the triumph he expected, the honour and 
estate of the De 7'raffords are preserved, and, whilst 
Vanley Vane marries Miss Angelique Fitzjones, who 
had readily offered her dowry tofree the family from 
difficulties, Charles is wedded to Miss Blanche 
Tremere. The good-natured heiress and the pair of 
loving couples are pretty familiar to Prince of Wales’s 
audiences treated in another fashion. The rest of 
Mr. Neville’s characters are purely traditional. 
Some good acting was wasted on this comedy—that 
of Mr. F. Raymond, Miss Bufton, Mr. Edward 
Terry, and Mr. Crouch being most noticeable. Miss 
Kate Santley is not suited to sentimental parts. 
Mr. Fenton's scenery is, as it ever is, carefully and 
prettily painted. 

The other comedy, produced at the Charing Cross 
under the title “ Jl/usions,” is in two acts. Its 
writing exhibits immaturity, but it is possible that 
Mr. Dilley may live to do better. The play opens 
with a pretty view of grounds at the back of Arkleigh 
House, where Dr. Bolder, M.D., and Miss Rebecca 
Arkleigh are seated at a rustic table playing at cards ; 
while Clara and Edith, the daughters of Sir Robert 





Arkleigh, who are a little further off from the 
spectator, are occupied, the one with fancy work, 
and the other witha book. Mr. Lavender Julep 
enters, and directs his attention to Clara, and 
is presentty followed by the Baronet who loses 
no time in acquainting Edith that he has found 
the man suitable for her in Colonel Stoneheart. 
The lady inclines to"Jack Hurdle, whom she shortly 
discovers, to her great distress, her sister also loves, 
Though Edith promises to help hersister to gain the 
man of her choice, she finds it hard to do so. Hur- 
dle cannot conceal his preference for Edith. Edith 
now finds herself in a painful position; for while 
aiming to direct Hurdle’s thoughts to Clara, she has 
unintentionally called forth a warm declaration of 
love to herself; and her sister, who witnesses the 
scene, upbraids her for her seeming duplicity. 
Hurdle, thinking that he has been tricked, turns from 
her, and the Baronet blames him for the mischief 
which he hasdone. At the openingof the second act 
Mr. Julep grows bold and makes love to Clara, but 
receives little encouragement. Eventually, how- 
ever, her regard for the timid young man is called 
forth when Dr. Bolder leads her to believe that he 
is drowned. Edith by accident meets Hurdle, and 
makes him promise to give her up; but when they 
find that Clara loves Julep they feel that they are 
free to give themselves to each other, and do so. 
The Baronet, on discovering the cause of all the 
perplexity and trouble to which his daughters have 
been subjected, sanctions their respective choices, 
and also expresses his approval of the proposed 
union of his sister Rebecca with Dr. Bolder. The 
application of the title ‘* Illusions” is fitted by the 
imagined love of Clara for Hurdle. The acting of 
Miss Maxe and Miss Marie Dalton as the two 
sisters is pleasant. Mr. E. Danvers plays Julep ; 
Mr. Herbert the favourite Hurdle; and Miss 
Billings and Mr. Flockton the elderly Rebecca and 
Dr. Bolder. 

With the departure of Mdlle. Lafont and the 
temporary retirement of Mdlle. Leonide Leblanc, 
THE Frou-frou par excellence, a change has taken 
place at the Princess’s. One of the most admirable 
comedians which France has produced, one, too, 
who contemplates a speedy withdrawal from pro- 
fessional labour, has arrived: M. Regnier comes 
with Mdlle. de Brohan. To suit these, Emile 
Augier’s piece “ L’Aventuriére” has been brought 
out. It is a windy, diffuse play of the romantic 
age, an original which few would recognise in Mr. 
Robertson’s compact little adaptation ‘‘ Home.”’ It 
only barely resembles ‘‘ Home” in the outline of 
the plot—nowise in the detail. The intrigue is 
loose, the incidents scattered; but thanks to the 
actors one or two characters stand prominently 
forth. Among these is M. Regnier’s remarkable 
portraiture of Don Annibal. His appearance was 
a picture, his characterisation a study. Evidence 
the drunken scene, with its wonderful alterations 
of humour from incipient inebriation to sottish 
imbecility. M. Regnier is a great artist; nothing 
but exquisite care could keep the portrait of greedy, 
sensuous Annibal within decent bounds and yet 
suggest the grossness which is his nature. M. 
Deshayes is painstaking as Fabrice and occasionally 
rises to force. Mdlle. de Brohan in most respects 
gave a fine personation of the adventuress. Her 
expressive face conveyed to the full the emotional- 
ism of the part; but her utterance is excessively 
rapid, even to the destruction of the rhythmic 
dialogue. The other characters are fairly played. 

Yet another “ Frou-frou at St. James’s—this time 
Mr. Daly's version, an American importation. It 
differs little from Mr. Webster’s: it is quite as 
diffuse. Nor is Miss Hazlewood’s Gilberte a 
striking improvement upon Mdlle. Beatrice’s; for 
the deeper ranges of passion Miss Hazlewood is 
obviously unsuited. Miss Sarah Thorne (from 
Margate) is apparently a serviceable artist in the 
wrong place. We do not mean that she ought to 
be at Margate, but that she ought not to be in 
Louise. The costumes are really dazzling. 

At the Olympic Theatre Miss Bateman’s return to 
England was welcomed on Monday by a crowded 
and enthusiastic house. The play in which she 
make her rentrée was the reviyed ‘‘ Mary Warner” 
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of Mr. Tom Taylor, a lugubrious piece associated 
with her last performance at the Haymarket. Some 
changes have taken place in the cast: Mr. George 
Belmore now gives prominence to the part of Bob 
Levit, one of his happiest assumptions. Miss 
Francis, a débutante, plays nicely Milly Rigg. As to 
Miss Bateman we may say that the stirring and 
pathetic parts of her réle were brought into startling 
contrast with her habitual evenness of asting—a trick 
on which this artist relies for producing her best 
effects. The intensity seems all the intenser from 
a simplicity so very simple. 

Miss Furtado announces her first benefit at the 
Adelphi Theatre for to-night. She will appear as 
Miami, in “ The Green Bushes,” supported by Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon, Mr. Henry J. Byron, and Mr. John 
Clarke ; and, supplementing this interesting Adelphi 
revival—played after an interval of ten years—the 
second and third acts of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” will be given, with Miss Furtado as Puck, 
Miss Scott as Oberon, and Mr. Benjamin Webster 
in the character of Bottom, 





CRYSTAL PALACE FLOWER SHOW. 





The “Great Flower Show of the Season and 
International Bouquet Exhibition ” was held at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday under circumstances 
unusually favourable. Owing to the lateness of the 
season the show had been fixed one week later than 
last year, and the advantage was apparent, there 
being a rare gathering of floral beauty. The 
weather was delightfully fine, and the arrangements 
made for the first show of the season were carried 
out to perfection. The choice collections of the 
first prize exhibitors were admirable, and no 
previous exhibition has excelled that of Saturday, 
if it has been equalled, for freshness, variety, and 
beauty of colour. This year a new feature has been 
introduced, with considerable success, collections of 
plants having been arranged for decorative purpose, 
and special prizes offered for an international 
display of bouquets. The great show was held 
under the nave of the Palace, and the flowers and 
plants were tastefully displayed on either side the 
capacious promenade, which was protected from the 
rays of a burning sun, by an awning forming a 
graceful canopy above. Between the nave and 
centre transept were two arches, surmounted by 
flags and decorations, originally constructed for the 
opening of the Holborn Viaduct by her Majesty. 
The Palace was thoroughly ventilated during the 
day, and kept at the best temperature for the pre- 
servation of the flowers and plants, and the ap- 
pearance of the building on this special day was 
fresh and charming. At each corner of the transept 
were groups of statuary surrounded by plants and 
flowers, arranged asin aconservatory. The effect of 
this was excellent, and the eye, dazzled by the bright 
tints of the flowers on the banks, was relieved by 
the mass of green foliage around these groups. The 
perfume from the flowers scented the building, and the 
vista from the centre transept down the nave, at 
either end, was a rare picture, thrown into relief by 
the hanging canopy above the long walks. The 
international display of bouquets was a novel and 
attractive feature; tables were laid out for sixteen 
bouquets, severally designed for wedding, ball, or 
table. Beauty of arrangement and quality were the 
tests of merit, and the exhibitors in this department. 
deserve great credit for the good taste they dis- 
played in selecting and placing the different bou- 
quets designed for particular occasions. The 
French bouquets were all delivered on Saturday 
morning fresh from Paris, carefully packed and 
preserved in wet moss and sand. Fortunately they 
were unhurt in the journey, and had the appearance 
of having been recently culled from the garden. 
The prizes for bouquets were divided into three 
classes, the first being open to all, the second for 
amateurs only, the third open, and the fourth for 
amateurs. The first class was generally admired. 
The second prize was withheld in the second class 
because it was adjudged that the arrangement was 
not good, the flowers not really having been formed 
into bouquets. In the third class, the first and 


second prizes only were awarded, the display not 
being large; but in the last class there was a larger 
exhibition. Mrs. Green, of Crawford Street, Bryan- 
ston Square, took the first and second prizes in 
Class A, and the first in class C. The show of 
roses was splendid, and exhibitors were unanimous 
in asserting that there never before has been such a 
show of roses for freshness, form, and beauty of 
colour. Some of the roses were clear as a pink, and 
there was a remarkable symmetry in the growth and 
position of the flowers. They were not scattered 
on the stems hither and thither, but dotted the 
green with singular regularity. The selections of 
roses exhibited by Messrs. Paul and Son, of 
Cheshunt, and Mr. Turner, of Slough, deserve 
especial mention. The latter exhibited a cherry- 
coloured Victor Verdie and a yellow-tinted Celeine 
Forestier that attracted much attention. Perhaps 
the great feature of the show was the display of 
azaleas; hundreds of these varied tinted plants 
appeared to be loaded and bursting with thick bloom, 
and nothing could have been better calculated to 
produce effect than the plan adopted of placing rows 
of the gay flowers on banks of green each side the 
great stage, the varied hues of the specimens 
appearing like pyramids of light, their wealth of 
blossom being thrown up to perfection. The show 
of fancy pelargoniums was proportionately fine, as 
was also the collection of geraniums. Specimens of 
choice calceolarias, some large as strawberries, were 
among the many floral beauties; and the show of 
stove and green-house plants, stately ferns of 
various species rare and valuable, made up a 
tout ensemble worthy of the Crystal Palace on 
such an occasion as “a great flower show.” 
Mr. Wilkinson, the superintendent, is entitled 
to great credit for having arranged the mattter so 
satisfactorily. From noon until evening a large and 
fashionable company entered the palace, and the 
lawn and gardens at Rockhills, were open to visitors. 
Within these grounds the large Wistaria Sinensis, a 
tree running for more than 200 feet, and covered 
with mauve and purple coloured blossoms, some 
thousands in number, and many of them twelve 
inches in length, is in bloom. The band of 
the Coldstream Guards, under the direction of Mr. 
F. Godfrey, performed operatic and other selections 
during the afternoon, as did also the orchestral 
band of the company. Admissions by season 
tickets, 18,846; ditto on payment, 3514. Total 
visitors, 17,360. 





MR. CHARLES MATHEWS IN 
AUSTRALIA. 





On Monday evening, the 28th of March, Mr. 
Charles J. Mathews was entertained by the Yorick 
Club, Melbourne, at a dinner given to celebrate 
his arrival in Australia. The affair took place’at 
Scott's Hotel, the premises of the Club not afford- 
ing the requisite accommodation. Nearly seventy 
members were present, and a large number were 
prevented from attending by the necessity which 
postponed the affair from Saturday to Monday. 
The chair was taken by Mr. G. W. Rusden, one of 
the trustees, who, after the usual loyal toasts, 
proposed the health of the guest of the evening, 
which was received with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Charles J. Mathews rose to respond amid 
a storm of cheering, which lasted for several 
moments, when a fresh burst of hurrahs made the 
room ring again. He said,—Gentlemen, to say 
that I am flattered by the compliment that I have 
been paid to-night, and by the many civil things 
that your President has lavished upon me, 
would but very ill express my gratification at 
this gathering. I expected to meet with kind- 
ness and politeness, but I was not prepared 
for the truly hearty and friendly reception 
that has greeted me. I don’t know, I can’t fancy 
that I am in a strange land (cheers) or that I am 
being received by strangers. (No, no.) Every- 
thing seems as familiar as if I had been here all 
my life, and every one treats me as if I had 
known them from my childhood. (Vehement cries 





ef “So you have,” and cheers.) From the 


moment I set foot on shore and walked up Collins 
Street, I seemed to be instantly recognised as 
readily as if I had been in Liverpool or Manchester, 
and every shopkeeper welcomed me as though I 
had been only parted from them last week. This 
is what glads a man's heart—perhaps tickles his 
fancy—but makes him feel at home at once. 
(Great cheering.) It makes a man ask why is it 
that this meeting has been put off so long; how 
it is that I have neglected such friends, who have 
expected me so many years, and are so glad to see 
me at last? (Cheers.) I am to blame; I 
acknowledge that frankly, and I can only say that 
I will never do so any more. (Laughter.) As to 
the voyage that I looked forward to with so much 
horror, why, it was nonsense. (Laughter and 
cheering.) What I sarcastically called before 
parting a mere pleasure trip, has turned out to 
besuch an one indeed. What with music, dancing, 
private theatricals, glorious weather, and no letters 
to answer (laughter)—what could a man desire 
more? Since my arrival in Melbourne, my chief 
labour has been shaking hands, and listening to 
pleasant things said by pleasant people. That 
[ find no hard task. Of course I had to respond 
to the usual questions—“ Are you not surprised at 
Melbourne ?’”’ ‘How do you like our town?’ 

“Have you seen our Town Hall, our Parliament 
Houses, and—our Gaol?’’ (Much laughter.) Of 
course these were necessities that I had to comply 
with, and followed by the usual remarks and 
encomiums of Syduey Harbour, and winding up 
with, ‘Only to think, thirty-five years ago the 
white man had not set his foot here.” (Laughter 
and cheers.) Of course I had to confess that I 
was not surprised. It was what I expected. 
I knew it all beforehand. Why, Melbourne is as 
well-known and appreciated in London as London 
is in Melbourne. (Hear, hear.) No, I was not 
surprised. After all, thirty-five years is a good 
long time, you know. With plenty of money a 
great deal can be done in thirty-five years. 1 was 
myself fully developed long before I was thirty-five. 
(Laughter for some time.) Nobody was surprised ut 
me. (Renewed laughter.) When Melbourne gets to 
be my age, think what it willbe then. (Laughter 
and cheers.) That will be something worth 
witnessing. I only hope I shall be here to see it. 
(Cheers, and cries of “‘ We hope so too.) Inthe 
meantime I intend to avail myself of all the enjoy- 
ments that offer. I hope inreturn to merit the, 
kindness and hospitality I have received, and if- 
in getting into work, I only afford you the enter, 
tainment you expect, why the gratification will 
be mutual. (Cheers.) You have taken me on 
faith to-night. (Euthusiastic cries “We know 
you of old,” and cheering.) It shall go hard, 
indeed, if I do not come up to your expectations 

I will do my best, and no man can do more, As 
to Mr. Rusden’s calling me by my Christian name. 
that is the greatest compliment that can be 
conferred upon me. I never felt more pleased 
than when, coming from the Opera the other 
night, the mob called out, “ Bravo, Charley!” 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, I won't detain you any 
longer. I thank you very sincerely, and I beg to 
propose “‘ Prosperity tothe Yorick C:ub.” (Loag 
and repeated cheering.) 





ee 
—_— 


FRANCE, 
Pants, 25th May. 

M. Bertrand the director of the Variétés is going 
to mount his new pieces as they appear at Lille as 
well as Paris. The handsome little theatre in the 
north will thus become a nursery, from whence no 
doubt the chance choice flowers will be transplanted 
to the Boulevart as they appear. 

The Lilleites arein luck. But I have had several 
occasions of observing that their theatre is managed 
in a way that would not disgrace the capital. I 





have seen opéra comique done there in the com- 
| plotest manner, and I remember that at the time I 
drew unpleasant mental comparisons between that 
‘and certain provincial theatres in a neighbouring 
| tight little island, 
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The protracted absence of her ducal highness of 
Gerolstein is evidently a difficult job for the Variétés 
to get over. Mdlle. Joly is to be engaged for the 
‘* Schneider business ;"’ and if M. Bertrand appoints 
her for the Lille troupe, I shall have to quit the 
gay capital immediately. 

The Odéon has just received a new work from M. 
Edwards Plouvier entitled ‘‘Za Salamandre.” 
Sarah Bernhardt and Pierre Berton are cast for a 
pair of lovers. 

A curious case has just now been brought before 
the public here. Two brothers of the order of St 
John, of the monastery at Lille, have been brought 
up before the magistrate for swindling the public in 
a game of the thimble-rig genus, which is called le 
jeu des huit. The holy men sold their serge gowns 
for the necessary “ plant” to carry on the nefarious 
calling. The stock in trade is best described as an 
apple-stall minus the apples: upon the table is 
traced a circle divided into eight triangular com- 
partments which are numbered from one to eight 
respectively: and in the centre is fixed a dart that 
the speculators twirl, betting on the numbers. The 
commerce was of the simplest; and the two holy men, 
who are called Brother Basile and Brother Onuphre, 
thus divided the labours of the undertaking. The 
former touted and twisted the dart in the most 
alluring manner, while Saint Onuphre enacted the 
ingenuous rustic that comes up and wins at every 
turn. Saint Basile it'sééfis has a wonderful knack 
of working miracles with the dart; it positively 
stops where he likes! But there is no liberty in 
this land. These holy men have been fined ten 
francs for playing a game of chance upon the high- 
way. An advocate of any ability would surely have 
got them off by demonstrating beyond a doubt that 
there was no chance in the matter as played by 
Saint Basil.. Their occupation may be gone in this 
despotic country ; but let the saintly men turn their 
attention to a kindred commerce in a freer kingdom, 
Skittles offer a fine field for a man’s energies, and 
a fortune might be picked up in cattle show week 
outre-manche. 

Monseur Edouard Goudinet the author of ‘ Le plus 
Heureuz des Trois”’ which achieved such a success 
at the Palais Royal, is now engaged upon a ballet 
scenario for the opéra. 

On Monday and Tuesday the jury appointed by 
the Minister des Beaux Arts, and including MM. 
Auber, Taylor, de Saint Georges, de Leuven, 
Ambroise Thomas, de Beauplan, Reber, and J. 
Barbier assembled at the conservatoire to select the 
cantata which is to carry off the Prix de Rome. 

Fifty-three manuscripts have been received, and 
the prize has been awarded to MS. number forty- 
five; ‘* Le Jugement de Dieu,” by Monsieur Dutheil, 
The prize is a gold medal whose value is 500 francs, 
or twenty pounds sterling. 





AMERICA. 
Boston, May 9th. 

The principal theatrical news of the day is 
the engagement of Mr. Chas. Fechter and 
Miss Carlotta Leclereq, by Mr. Arthur Cheney, 
proprietor of Selwyn’s Theatre, for five years 
from next September, Mr. Fechter to act as 
feading man and as manager, in place of Mr. 
J.H. Selwyn. Mr. Selwyn has published a card in 
the Boston papers, saying that he shall not leave 
the theatre, as he has rights there, as his contract 
will show; but Mr. Cheney is determined that Mr. 
Fechter shall supplant Mr. Selwyn. The company 
engaged for next season, independent of Mr. Fechter 
and Miss Leclercq, is the strongest ever seen upon 
the boards of an American theatre. Time will tell 
who is to be the manager. “ Fernande” will be 
produced at this theatre, May 16th, for the first 
time in America. The Boston Theatre flourishes 
with “ Lotta” as the star. The Museum, Adelphi, 
Howard, Lyceum, and other theatres present no 
novelties. Miss Elise Holt is at the Adelphi. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have concluded their 
Boston engagement, and will shortly return to 
London. 


The Parepa-Rosa Opera Company will re-appear 
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here, May 16th, for a few weeks, after which the 
company will be disbanded, and Mr. and Mdme. 
Rosa will go to England. 

Ole Bull has sailed for Norway. The proposed 
Musical Festival has been abandoned. Miss 
Adelaide Phillipps has gone to California. Miss 
Lotta will soon sail for London. 





OPERATIC COSTUMES. 





The following amusing letter, appeared in 
French in the Telegraph on Friday :— 


Sir,—Accuse me if you like of wishing to upset 
the column in Trafalgar Square, but don’t find 
fault with me for an historical inaccuracy like 
that Iam charged with by the Telegraph, apropos 
of the performance of ‘ Martha” yesterday at 
Covent Garden. 

Every one knows thatitis based ona circumstance 
which occurred in the seventeenth century ; still 
the opera of ‘‘ Martha” has been played for the 
last twenty years in England in fourteenth-century 
costume. You see me, do you, paying my 
addresses to Mdlle. Patti (as Agnes Sorel) in 
shoes of Queen Anne’s reign, and a wig of the time 
of Louis XIV. Butif your charge is well founded 
tae reproach equally applies to every one in the 
cast. 

But who is to help it? It is all Mario’s fault 
who would never cut off his beard, and who has 
also forced us to play the “ Traviata” in Richelieu 
dresses. 

I beg you, sir, not to accuse me of ignorance 
again. Every one has his whim, and mine is to 
believe that I have a very good knowledge of 
matters of art and history.—Your obedient 
servant, D. TaauiaFico. 

Covent Garden Theatre. 


On Tuesday the following reply appeared :— 

Sir,—With reference to Monsieur Tagliafico’s 
letter in yesterday’s Daily Telegraph about the 
costumes of “ Martha” and the “ Traviata” at 
Covent Garden, I beg to observe that it is not 
fair to saddle Signor Mario with the responsibility 
for those costumes. In the case of the “ Traviata” 
the question of “ dress” had been settled, and 
the opera had been sung in London and elsewhere 
for some years, before Signor Mario undertook 
the part of Alfredo ; and no change of costume wag 
introduced by him. As regards ‘ Martha,” I 
need only remark that, as ‘a _ well-to-do 
peasant,”’ it could signify very little to Signor 
Mario, or his beard, whether the scene were laid in 
1300 or 1700. Monsieur Tagliafico might inquire 
of Messieurs St. Georges and Flotow why they 
selected the former period.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

May 21. J 


To this Sig. Tagliafico replied that in the 
eighteenth century moustaches were as out of 
place as they were a few years ago on a police- 
man’s face. Also that he intended taking J. W.’s 
hint, and writing to MM. St. Georges and Flotow, 
to ask them what they meant by their vagaries. 
We may therefore expect some interesting de- 
bates on anachronous costumes in opera. 





WHERE Do ALL THE P1anos Go ?—In the *‘ London 
Directory’ alone we find the names of more than 
200 pianoforte manufacturers. Calculating that on 
the average each manufacturer produces only ten 
each week, there are at least 104,000 pianos manu- 
factured annually in London alone. When it is 
remembered that there are large factories in France, 
Austria, Prussia—indeed, throughout the Continent 
and throughout America—it is no wonder that the 
question is often repeated, ‘‘ Where do all the pianos 
go?” ‘To pieces,” is the answer respecting the 
numbers of rubbishing cheap pianos. Of the well- 
made instruments, the inevitable effects of time and 
climate influence even the most solid and durable 
mechanism ; the wear and tear from use and abuse, 
especially of those instruments used in teaching, are 
probably some of the causes. The augmented 
population, and increasing love and cultivation of 
music amongst all classes, are also serious items. 
But one of the principal causes of such nnmbers of 
pianos being made is the rapidly progressive improve- 
ment of the mechanism used in the construction of 
the pianoforte, which constantly induces—almost 
compels—the more affluent to reject the pianos 
possess, not because time and use have im 
them, but because the genius and invention of the 
makers have placed before them instruments with 
better touch and more powerful tone. The old 
instruments are sold and resold, until pianos that 
have graced mansions are found in the humblest 





cottages.—Brinsmead's History of the Pianoforte, 


REVIEWS. 

“ The History of the Pianoforte.” With an account 
of Ancient Music and Musical Instruments. By 
Epaar BarnsmeaD. London: Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 1870. 

Every one who has access to a pianoforte will 
be grateful to the author of this little book; 
and the player particularly will feel great interest 
and may derive no little profit from its perusal. 
It contains eight chapters devoted respectively to 
a Sketch of the History of Music—Stringed Musical 
Instruments of the Ancients—The First Instruments 
with the Pianoforte Keyboard: the Clavicytherium, 
Clavichord, Virginal, Spinet, Harpsichord, &c.—The 
Invention and Progress of the Pianoforte—Progress 
of the Pianoforte from its Introduction in England— 
Invention and Progress of the Upright Pianoforte— 
Construction of the Pianoforte—Hints upon Select- 
ing, and Practical Directions for Tuning Pianos, 
and Repairing Small Defects. There is also a 
valuable Appendix containing a list of Inventions 
Patented between the Years 1693 and 1862, a.p. 

The style of the work is popular and interesting, 
and the information conveyed is accurate without 
being pedantic or unduly technical. Some very 
excellent wood-engravings illustrate both the ancient 
musical instruments which bear on the question, 
and the modern devices which render the present 
pianoforte so prompt to respond to the sentiments 
of the player. We strongly recommend the work 
to our readers. 





Lothair. A Novel. By the Right Hon. B. Disrarut, 

London: Lonemans and Co. 

This is the bibliographic event of the year, the 
literary sensation ofthe season. Since the announce- 
ment in advertisement columns that a new novel by 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli was in the press and 
shortly would appear, till the date of its publication 
expectation had stood on tiptoe. Before now, 
Monarchs, in defence of the faith, have written 
polemical treatises on divinity; and royal authors 
indited brochures against the use of tobacco. First 
ministers of the crown have presented to this senile 
era works on the Juventus Mundi in the Homeric 
and Heroic age. And to the charge of a dignitary 
so august as a Lord High Chancellor it has been laid 
that he was guilty of uttering a Romance. But in 
the annals of the Republic of letters never before 
now has an Ex-Premier and the leader of her 
Majesty’s opposition penned and put forth a three- 
volume novel. 

So curious had the public been with regard to 
this work, that before its advent all sorts of specula- 
tions were rife as to when it was written, and 
what it was about. Certain journals, moreover; 
not content to await its appearance inserted 
anticipatory critiques. Surmises were had that it was 
a youthful production of its author—possibly the 
virgin effort of his plume—which for more than a 
couple of decades had lain by in his study. Others 
prognosticated a three volumed vendetta on Mr. 
Disraeli’s foes all and sundry. Its contents were 
sought to be divined from its title, people professing 
to recognise by the name an old acquaintance; and 
indeed, if Lothair be without relation to our antique 
friend the gay Lothario, he certainly cannot be 
called Lothair the dull. Classicists took for their 
clue the verse from the ‘‘ Eunuchus ” which forms the 
motto of the work and its contents. How unsub- 
stantial a ground of conjecture that was the event 
has disclosed, unless it be conceived that Mr. 
Disraeli intended to play to young England the not 
very distinguished part of Parmeno, and meant the 
Scarlet Lady to be indicated by the Thais of the 
comedy. Suffice it to say, however, that these fore- 
casts, one and all of them, had about as much 
foundation in reality as usually attends speculations 
upon even profounder topics. 

The following are the dramatis persona :— 
Lothair; the Duke of——; the Duchess of-—, 
wife to the Duke of——-; Bertram, son and heir to 
the Duke; the Lady Corisande, daughter to the 
Duke and Duchess, married to Lothair; Lord St. 
Aldegonde, son-in-law to the Duke and Duchess; 





Lord Culloden and Cardinal Grandison, guardiang 
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to Lothair; Lord St. Jerome and Lady St. Jerome, 
Romanists and kin to Lothair; Clare Arundel, 
niece to Lord St. Jerome, a papal devotee; Col. 
Campian, a southerner and Garibaldian officer ; 
the divine Theodore, wife to Col. Campian, Genius 
of Freedom; Mr. Phebus, an Aryan artist and 
Pantheist ; Euphrosyne Cantacuzene, of the house 
of the Prince of Samos, married to Bertram; Mr. 
Putney Giles, family solicitor to Lothair; Apollonia 
Putney Giles, wife to Mr. Giles; the Princess 
Tarpeia, Cinque Cento; General Bruges, soldier of 
fortune, Garibaldian and Turkish; Paraclete a Semitic 
sage; Monsignori, social parasites, Fenians, and 
other attendants. Scene chiefly in England, changes 
to Italy and the Holy Land, and back again to 
England ; time the present day. 

The plot and counterplot are of the slightest, and 
consist simply of the machinations of ‘‘ The Church” 
to catch, and the more honourable and more suc- 
cessful efforts of Italian liberators to gain over to 
their cause the eponymic hero of the tale. Around 
this nucleus cluster descriptions of scenery at home 
and abroad, with social sketches domestic and 
foreign, but always of the most aristocratical type : 
and this is Lothair. The hero himself is a youthful 
noble of boundless wealth and domains, viewy, and 
with an affectation of intellect, but altogether wishy 
washy and without backbone. 

The novel is undoubtedly clever—thoroughly 
clever, indeed quite brilliant, and Disraelian all over. 
No one would ever think of ranking it as a work of 
literature with the masterpieces of insight into 
human life which George Eliot gives to us, but it 
is an absolutely perfect specimen of its rather low 
class. With the solitary exception of Cardinal 
Grandison—the characters are flimsy pencillings 
utterly devoid of individuality, though in ‘the 
divine Theodora” Mr. Disraeli has but narrowly 
missed attaining to the creation of a grand woman. 

The society with which one mixes in these pages 
is as sufficiently appears from the above catalogue 
of the Fabulw Interlocutores of the most exalted 
section of the haut ton—that of Belgrave Square 
and the London Journal. The reader rarely 
comes across any one more vulgar than an arch- 
duke or a grand-duchess—and therefore the scene 
might very well have been laid exclusively in 
the transcendental region of the dukeries—and 
when the clerical element is introduced it is always 
in the person of a monsignore ora bishop. This 
alone must procure for the book a great success in 
high life above and below stairs. 

Though the work is manifestly warm from the 
anvil in tone it is as fresh and youthful as his 
earliest essay. The style is that so dear to the 
juvenile pen, and which he himself here so happily 
terms “ornate jargon.” The ladies of these 
chapters are allin possession of Olympian brows, 
Athenian eyes, and Hellenic cheeks. The same 
taste as formerly is evinced for the splendid, the 
magnificent, the gorgeous; and when the author 
wishes to construct a eountry residence or a town 
mansion, he effects his object by rolling into one the 
Parthenon, Chatsworth, British Museum, and 
Westminster Abbey. Truth to tell, with Mr. Disraeli 
the splendid is apt to become the splendaceous, and 
his magnificence rather reminds one of Hebrew gentle- 
men occasionally to be met with upon whose digits 
more of the productions of Mr. Ruby than of the 
soap-boiler have been expended. 

The only dull portions of the book—and they are 
insufferable—are where the Right Honorable author 
goes in for mock philosophical disquisitions on Aryan- 
ism, and Semitism, art, nature, and religion, and then 
his philosophy is characterised by shallow- 
ness and his profundity by fog. Still one eannot 
but forgive these tedious dissertations when one 
discovers that the right hand has not yet forgotten 
its pristine cunning in the construction of the 
catching phrase, the hitting-off sentence, the cynic 
epigram, and the little sudden electric shocks of 
wit. 

To the public the book will be rendered additionally 
—perhaps most of all—entertaining by the free, not 
to say free and easy, use that is made of contemporary 
celebrities. The President of the Board of Trade, 


mischievous. 


sion. 


the execution faultless. 





the President of the Royal Academy, and the Liberal 


Whipper-in are each referred to by his sur- 
name, and each mentioned kindly. 
less discernible on this account are the originals of 
the portraits which bear fictitious names. 
is just Lothair in the novel, but it were bootless to 
give him his rank and title. 
the abstemious and attenuated Cardinal, or perceive 
where a certain personage seraphic, sacerdotal, and 
saponaceous finds his likeness in the romance ? 


None the 
Lothair 


Who does not recognise 


Here are specimens of the highflown diction, and 


the Asiatic rhetoric to which allusion has been made. 


‘*He had read of such countenances in Grecian 


dreams: in Corinthian temples, in fanes of Ephesus, 
in the radiant shadow of divine groves.” 


“Her Olympian brow seemed distended, a phos- 


phoric light glittered in her Hellenic eyes, a deep 
pink spot burnt upon each of those cheeks usually 
so innocently fair.” 


The unexpected flashes of wit are so numerous 


and so excellent, that in making a selection of an 
instance or two, one is hampered by all the diffi- 
culties of an embarrassment of riches. 

The hero goes to the opera, and, with genuine 
Disraelian munificence and magnificence presents 
the box-keeper with an ‘‘ overpowering honorarium.” 
The recipient, in conveying his expression of thanks, 
says, ‘*My Lord.” 
Lothair; but it was not so. 
nation is at once grateful and enthusiastic, they 
always call you “ my lord.” 

«In the Spring a young man’s fancies lightly turn 
to thoughts of love,” with Locksley Hall, but with 
Mr. Disraeli : 


‘He knows me,” thought 
When the British 


“It is the hour and the season when heroie youth 


comes to great decisions, achieves exploits, or perpe- 
trates scrapes.” 


‘‘ As for Pantheism, it is Atheism in domino,” is 


the opinion of Paraclete. 

Among the happy expressions, one comes across 
‘*corruscation conversation ;” “‘ Gondola of London,” 
for a Hansom; and * Parliamentary Christians,” 
the Cardinal thereby meaning members of the 
Establishment. 


Those of Scotchmen who are not U.P.’s will 


laugh, and those who are will rave when they 
come to the passage where Mr. Disraeli, with a 
highly original and correct apprehension of eccle- 
siastical affairs on the other side of the Tweed; puts 
into the mouth of Monsignore Berwick, who, by his 
name, should know better : 


‘“We sént two of our best men into Scotland 
some time ago, and they have invented a new 
Church, called the United Presbyterians. 
Knox himself was never more violent or more 
The United Presbyterians will do the 
business: they will render Scotland simply impossi- 
ble to live in.” 


John 


Here is Mr. Disraeli in the capacity of musical 
critic at the opera :— 


“The performance did not sustain the first impres- 
There were rival prima-donnas, and they 
indulged in competitive screams, the choruses were 
coarse, and the orchestra much too noisy. But the 
audience were absorbed or enthusiastic. 
be a musical nation, but our taste would seem to 
require somerefinement.”’ 


Here in the drawing room : 


“The voice was as sweet as the stephanotis, and 
It seemed the perfection of 
chamber singing. No shrieks and no screams, none 
of those agonising experiments which result from 
the fatal competition of rival prima-donnas.”’ 

Few of our readers will fail to guess who is 
meant by this, and guessing, fewer still fail to 
concur : 

‘*He sat near to an agreeable woman at dinner, 
who gave him an interesting account of a new 
singer she had heard the night before at the opera— 
a fair Scandinavian, fresh as a lily and sweet as a 
nightingale.” 
We should not rank this, Mr. Disraeli’s latest 
novel, as his masterpiece. ‘Some of his earlier ones 
perhaps, excel it in single features, but this unites 
in itself more of his excellences than any previous 
work; and thus, if it fails to eclipse, it does not fall 
belowanyof them. ‘ Lothair” inherits the flippan- 
cies of * The Young Duke,” the cynicisms of * Vivian 
Grey,” the grace of “ Venetia,” the eloquence of 


We may 


‘“* Tancred," and the gorgeous orientalism of “ Alroy." 
Physiologists tell us that the offspring of old age 
is invariably sickly and shortlived ; but this volume 
proves that however true that dictum may be in the 
case of man’s physical offspring it is falae as regarda 
the creations of the brain. 








“THE WANT OF ORGAN MUSIC." 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sin,—Your Otley correspondent, who appears to 
be an excellent advertising medium (for the North 
of England), bubbles over with information relative 
to the execution of music at Leeds, ranging from Dr. 
Spohr to Dr. Spark, and unconscionsly touches upon 
a subject that may deserve a passing record in your 
extensively read journal. I allude to the early 
performance of ‘ arranged’’ music on the organ. 
My first memories connect Dr. Wesley, conductor 
of the Gloucester Festivals, and erganist of that 
cathedral, with the frequent performance of the 
overture to Spohr’s opera of “ Jessonda.” As this 
was invariably played by him upon an unequally 
tempered organ, and in its original key, you may 
imagine, Sir, how the extreme modulations rounded. 
I must however do Dr. Wesley the justice to say 
that he evidently played the whole thing with 
the greatest apparent relish, He has also 
included in his organ schemes sundry excerpts 
from the pianoforte music of Beethoven, Mozart, 
and others, interspersed with his own extempore 
displays, in which a dangerous family likeness was 
often unfortunately perceptible. The late Thomas 
Adams to the last insisted upon going through 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte” overture, and playing 
numberless sacred airs, and from the manner he 
had of adding numerous shakes and turns to the 
text, got at last to be irreverently called ‘* Twiddling 
Adams,” although his extempore counterpoint on 
the manuals of an organ has never been equalled 
or even approached. Before the present issue of all 
kinds of published organ arrangements both suitable 
and the reverse, the early pioneers in the enterprise 
were Mr. Pitman, Mr. Brownsmith, Mr. Oliver May, 
and others whose efforts lay principally in ac- 
commodating violin music, as quartets, trios, &c., to 
the organ; copies of these still exist in Novello's 
Select Organ Pieces. The purist no doubt would 
never credit that our German friends could do such 
a thing as to divert the organ from its legitimate 
purpose, by making it a vehicle for mere ‘ arrange- 
ments.” Such nevertheless is notoriously the case. 
Handel's overtures have been arranged years ago 
by H. Henning, while a gentleman with the 
euphonious name of Herr Scabb has done the same 
for Mendelssohn's oratorio overtures. Liszt has 
also latterly essayed many organ arrangements, his 
themes in most cases having been taken from modern 
operatic music. All this misdirected labour receives 
an appropriate rebuke from the historical fact, that, 
when Mozart was appealed to by the builder of a 
small self-acting organ at Vienna for a couple of 
pieces, he dashed down on paper within a few hours 
the two fantasias in F minor, which to the present 
time are the admiration of all musicians.—I am, 
Sir, Yours obediently, Ayn Oup Traveuuzr, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 





Tavssta and Hans von BuLow.—Now that the 
great Russian Pianist Antoine Rubinetein, has 
retired, it is to be hoped that one or both of the 
above renowned pianists may be induced to visit 
London. Taussig has lately had a great success 
in St. Petersburg, and from my own knowledge I 


venture to gay that in hanisin and com- 
P 8 mastery of the most difficult classical works 
he has no su . Haris von Bulow is 
Sonatas’ of Beothoweny. ith the of his 
Sonatas en, W ! 
master, Liezt, he is unequalled. h these 


pianists, in their prime of life, enjoy en E 
on thes last in Vienna,t at wein sagie 


our latent appreciation of Madame Schumann, 


“knew nothing of the grace poetry of the 
fascinating Clara Wieck, thirty-five ) me ago, 
and it is to be hoped that nei the above 


eminent pianists will any longer delay their visit 
to England,—Ella’s Programme, 
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CHILPERIC. 
HERVE. 





s. d, 
Complete Score with French words . .- Price net 12 0 
Piano Solo complete. . a a 
Quadrille ( Illustrated) by C. .: R. “Marriott pa 20 
Galop..... Do. .. o-~ £6 
Waltz (Iinstrated) by ¥. Musgrave es 00 90 20 
Buttertly Song (English words).. o i 
Can you go do, eee "Duet o ef 
My hopeiso’er do. x &® 


Published by Caamer & Co., 201, pers -street, W. 


NOW READY, 





Price 1s.; by Post, Thirteen Stamps. 





THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 





VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 





THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 


ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 
BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 





Lonpon: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Srreer, W. 


NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 








THE CREATION, 
BY 
JOSEPH HAYDN. 
VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM, 


The clear type and small size of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio, 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO, 





“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price Four Shillings. 





OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
{nsrituion in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of C tion and Viol , by instituting a Prize of 
aGOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 





those already announced :— 
£ 3.d. £s.d. 
Armytage, Miss F... 010 6] Kinkel, Miss.. 010 6 
Bunnett, Dr. _ Lewin, Miss a Mary. 010 0 
ae 1 1 0O| Monk, W Baas »o es 
Baumer, f., Esq... 1 1 0} Mann, T. fe , Esq. . 010 6 
Barnby, Joseph, i. 110 Newman, Miss... ... 0 5 0 
Blagrove, H., Esq... 010 6] Nunn, J. ae Esq. 
Cronin, ss See (Penzance) .. 338 
Coote, Charles, Esq., 1 1 0| Pollard, J. i, "Esq. 
Coote, C., Jun, Esq. 010 6 (Ramsgate) wee es 
Dawson, Ww. H, rr — Esq. (Doug- 
castle-on- ~~. 110 os 010 6 
Forster, S. A., 110 a. a ” Esq. 
Gruneisen, C. te Ysa. ae (Southampton) .... 0 5 0 
Gibbons, Miss” ond Thompson, Lady .. 220 
chester) . 010 6] Vera, Signor . 010 0 
Nopkins, E. 7. Esq. : 1 0| Weekes, S., a (Piy- 
Heming, Jose ph, Esq. 010 6] mouth) . 21 6 
Hoskins, Miss(Poole) 0 5 0| White, Miss . - 010 6 





Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN ‘cock, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W, 








Che Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 
Per Year eo ° ° + 17s. 4d. 

i ee a ee ae 

», Quarter .. ws ee ee » 

Payable in advance. 

Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards, 
*.* Cargugs AND Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
oy J, SWIFT, 55, Kina-staeet, Recent-stazet, W, 
Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Street, W 

AND 

59, Fuerer Srreer, 


FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE J3 SUPPLIED, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A SONG OF THE PERIOD, WHICH MEANS NOTHING 
AT ALL. 





When you're writing some verses and can’t get along, 
‘Cause a word’s in the way that won’t do for a song, 

Do not pause, but go on, and pay little attention, 

For errors in songs create scarcely a mention ; 

One line may be long, and the next very short, 

One stanza sublime, and the rest without thought ; 

Yet it tells youa youth was entrapp’d by a maid, 

Who inspir’d him, and yet he was sadly afraid ; 

Till in some happy moments he met her at eve, 

And whisper’d a tale she could scarcely believe. 

Then, discarding all duty to father or mother, 

Propos’d to elope, but she said she would rather 

They married in secret: in secret ’twas done, 

And they lived like two stupids, tho’ wedded and one. 
Then they petted and rave , and at last they both died, 
And the bridegroom was buried along with the bride, 
Thus vanish’d from earth two unfortunate souls, 
Whose passage to heaven was not without tolls, 

And there ends my verses, and this is my song, 

Which has not rack’d my brain, or employ’d me too long. 


F. P. 


Che Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 








——-——— 


street, Regent-street, W. 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 


The profit arising from the benefit at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, on May 14th, in aid of the 
funds of the Royal Dramatic College, amounts to 
£362 10s. 





Mr. Augustus Harris has commissioned Mr. Alfred 
Thomson, the well-known artist, to design dresses 
for Campana’s new opera, ‘‘ Esmeralda,” founded 
on Victor Hugo’s novel, ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris.” 








The popular readings of Mr. J. M. Bellew are to 
appear in Once a Week. The first of the series, 
entitled ‘‘ Heating a Furnace,” written by W. Litch- 
field Moseley, author of the ‘‘Charity Dinner,” 
appears in No. 128. 





On the first of June a new journal isto appear, 
England in the Present Day, to be conducted by 
Mr. George Augustus Sala, with contributions by 
well-known men. It is to be illustrated, and of the 
size of the Art Journal. 





A small volume forming part of E. Treves’s 
“Biblioteca Amena” contains a translation into 
Italian of Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ The Tempest” and ** Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” The translation, which is 
much praised by the Revista Europea, is by Prof. 
Pasqualigo. - 





The first number of a new German journal has 
been published, devoted to Shakespearean criticism, 
and called the Shakespear Museum. It is to appear 
in a curious fashion, either ‘‘on a day eventful in 
Shakespeare’s own life,” or on the anniversary of 
the birth or death of some Shakespearean critic. 
The Latest News, hitherto known only as a weekly 
paper, is to appear on Monday next as a morning 
journal, price one halfpenny. Its speciality is to be 
a fuller epitome of news than is given in any other 
daily. Mr. Savile Clarke is to be the Editor, aud 
Mr. George Maddick continues the principal 
proprietor. 





To parched Londoners in this arid month of May 
the following standing advertisement in the daily 
papers is very tantalising :— 

RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—Grounds, 
refreshed by rain, never more delightful. 
We wonder how the Crystal Palace folks manage it. 
We wish they would send an odd shower or two 
this way. 





The announcement of the officials elected by the 
Parisian Dramatic Authors’ Society has been made. 
M. Auguste Maquet, the associate of M. Dumas in 
his most successful works, is president; MM. Jules 
Barbier, Brisebarre, and Deslandes are vice-presi- 
dents; the secretaries are M. Edouard Cadol and 
M. de Najac; M. Jules Adenis is the treasurer; and 
M. Edmond Gondinet, librarian. 





Boston is to have a musical festival in June to 
celebrate the anniversary of the Great Jubilee. 
Messrs. Gilmore, Zerrahn, Tourjee, and Theodore 
Thomas are the proposed leaders. The performers 
are to number between 2000 and 4000 souls, the 
festival to last five days, and to be held in the Rink. 
Cannon are among the instruments to be ‘“‘ played.” 
A grand program is announced. 





M. Perrin, the manager of the Opera has lost the 
tenor, Génevoix; that artist having detected a loop- 





hole in the contract he signed with M. Perrin, found 





LONDON, FRIDAY, MAY 27, 1870. 


means to cancel it. He has just signed an engage- 
ment with M. Bagier, of the Italiens, who is to pay 








French, at the Grand Opera House, next October. 





Hanover Square. 





CRAMER & 00. LIMITED, 91, REGENT STREET, 


It is announced that Mdme. Patti will sing in 


Mr. Robert Cocks, New Burlington Street, is about 
to erect a fine organ at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 


We understand that Miss Glynn is about to pro- 
ceed to Australia, where engagements of a very 
advantageous character haye been made in her 
W. | interest, 


him the first year, for a season of five months, 
82,000 frances; for the second, 40,000 francs; and 
for the three following years, at the rate of 50,000 
francs. 





A sensational spectacle, called the “Lion of 
Nubia; or, the Hunters of the Nile,” is in active 
preparation at the Old Bowery Theatre, New York, 
and will shortly be produced at that establishment 
in grand style. Miss Minnie Wells, called the 
‘Lion Enchantress,’ has been secured to enter a 


den of performing lions, which performance is 
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A grand procession will take 


feature in the piece. 
place during the action of the spectacle, in which a 
large number of ‘‘supers” will appear, also an 
elephant and two camels. 





Mr. Jefferson, the comedian, has bought the 
beautiful plantation and country-seat on the Teche 
River, known as Miller’s Island, in St. Mary’s 
Parish, Louisiana. Besides affording the finest 
facilities for hunting and fishing, this plantation is 
of the richest and most productive character. Its 
cane plantations and groves of orange, lemon, and 
citron trees are reported as magnificent, and capable 
of affording a fine revenue. 





We have glowing—indeed exuberant—accounts of 
the success of the English young lady who is known 
in the Milanese musical world as Signora Elisa 
Savelli. The Rivista Melodramatica of the Lom- 
bard capital devotes an article to her, in which 
the epithets “beautiful and vibrating soprano,” 
‘* charming protagonist,’ ‘‘sympathetic goddess,” 
‘unrivalled actress,’ ‘great phenomenon,” and 
“ delicious artist’ occur. 





Zozimus, an Irish comic and satirical weekly 
journal, has appeared. The staff engaged on it is 
to equal that of the Tomahawk—a journal with 
which we imagine few of our readers have much 
sympathy. The idea of the title is taken from 
an old, half-witted character, once very well known 
in the streets of Dublin as a ballad-singer, rich 
and ready in caustic repartee. The artist retained 
to illustrate it is the well-known Mr. O’Hea, and 
the first number has a double cartoon. 

From the letter of an enthusiastic Wagnerite in 
Dresden we cull the following ingenuous confession 
of the writer’s creed :— 

“It is the fashion to say, when anybody praises 
Wagner, ‘Look at ‘Don Giovanni,’’ and to con- 
demn him as a quack or a madman because he can’t 
(or is supposed not to be able to) write as fine music 
as ‘Don Giovanni’ contains. Grant, for the sake 
of argument, that he can’t ; I for one am not by any 
means prepared to say that he can, but I do think 
that there is something in Wagner that will drive 
‘ Don Giovanni’ off the stage. Not for some time 
yet, as there is a great deal that will have to leave 
the boards before ‘ Don Giovanni’ goes.” 
Our Wagnerian is right. To paraphrase an old 
witticism, the Music of the Future will live when 
all other music is forgotten—and not till then. 





The life of Milton, one would say at first sight, is 
little suitable for the dramatist, though it might 
tempt modern burlesque writers to get some dreary 
repulsive fun out_of his blindness. Have they not 
got as much humour out of the burning of Joan of 
Arc? But undramatic as the real life of Milton 
may have been, it has been turned into a play by 
Sig. Domenico Galati-Fiorentini, a Sicilian play- 
wright; and this piece, which the author has trans- 
lated into French, will, it is said, be performed at 
the Port St. Martin after the run of M. Victor 
Hugo's “ Torquemada.” The Bivista Europea says 
that the author read his drama to M. Victor Hugo, 
who recommended him to try the French stage. 
Signor Galati-Fiorentini has thus followed the 
example of Signor Parodi, and has taken up his 
residence at Paris. 





“ Flava,” a piece in one act and in verse, produced 
at the Odéon, is the first dramatic essay of M. Jean 
de Vistre, a young author who has acquired some 
It is a study in the 
manner of M. Alexandre Dumas /ils, or M. Emile 
Flava, its heroine, is a “dame aux 
camélias” of imperial Rome. Weary of her vocation, 
she meditates suicide, and purchases the poison wedding-day in New York. 
which is to make an end of her youth and beauty. 
At this time her regards fall upon one of her slaves Glasgow. 
whose manliness of bearing and dignity awaken her 
Amor is a Breton chief, 
whom treachery has reduced to his present position. 
He is not insensible to the charms of his mistress. 


reputation as a novelist. 


Augier. 


curiosity and interest. 


But misinterpretations of various kinds arise, and | we must suppose there are people who cannot under- 
when the chief, who has recovered his freedom and | stand the most obvious representation without in- 
realm, offers to share both with Flava it is too late: 


the heroine has taken the poison, and the only 
happiness reserved her is to die in the arms of her 
lover. The leading characters in the piece are well 
sustained by Madame Marie Colombier and M. 
Sully, 





Our obituary includes the sad death of Mr. 
Richard Saker, a light comedian well known to 
Edinburgh audiences, who has expired through the 
bursting of a blood-vessel. The deceased was 
brother to Mr. Edward Saker, manager of the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool; to Mr. H. Saker, who 
was associated with Mr. Kean when the latter 
governed the Princess's; and Mrs. Wyndham, wife 
of the manager of the Edinburgh Theatre Royal. 
In this house Mr. Richard Saker passed most of his 
public life, till about two years ago, when failing 
health compelled him to leave the north to seek 
restoration abroad. He went to various places on 
the Continent, and finally took up his abode in 
Melbourne. Feeling somewhat better, he was 
returning once more to his native land, when a 
relapse took place just as the vessel (the Hindostan) 
in which he sailed had reached Point de Galle, and 
terminated as above stated. He died at the early 
age of twenty-eight years. 





Theatrical business appears to be curiously con- 
ducted in some parts of the United States. Recently 
at Monmouth, Illinois, McKean Buchanan’s troupe 
played ‘Uncle TJom’s Cabin.” A correspondent 
says :—‘' Imagine the piece played without the parts 
of Little Eva, Cassie, and Eliza's little boy! Scene 
after scene was dragged through without music, the 
leader having left. The leader of the orchestra had 
a regular contract to furnish music for the three 
nights; he had his musicians all present during the 
performance and claims his pay. As to how some 
of the parts were taken let me relate. In the scene 
in which Uncle Tom is sold at auction the planters 
amused themselves by boxing, knocking off hats, 
tripping each other, &c. St. Clair, while sitting in 
his parlour, calls Uncle Tom. Uncle Tom—who has 
just left the stage, lamenting his age and stiffness of 
body—comes running on the stage like an eight-year- 
old school-boy and slides half-way across. The 
piece ended abruptly with the death of Uncle Tom, 
but the audience moved not, but sat some ten 
minutes until one of the company came out and 
announced that ‘the evening’s performance was 
concluded.’ ”’ 





The death of the wife of our well-known comedian 
and author Mr. John Brougham (née Nelson) will 
recall to old theatre-goers the memory of a pleasant 
but brief career on the stage. 
Nelson was the second daughter of Captain Nelson, 
of the British Navy, and was born at Madrid, where 
her father was stationed at the close of the 


brightly. Miss Nelson soon married a Mr. Hodges, 


and after his death she became Mrs. John Brougham. | to be acted on, and co 

She died on the twenty-sixth anniversary of her Seanh the epeashes ob tho Doses Pend Btnaier ot 
Her elder sister was Manian task snd, oe Be Mee the company, 
Mrs. Edmund Glover, of the Theatre Boyal | *°™ 





catalogue raisonné is couched in the following 
melodramtic fashion :— 

“Half a dozen yards from the footlights—glare, 
noise, lime-light, shuffling of feet, whispering of soft 
nothings, hammering of carpenters, spouting of 
actors, tinsel painfully bright, fairies cruelly 
commonplace, children suseneiile learning to be 
false, women unsuccessfully trying to be real. 
Tragedy and comedy. Hopes and fears. Butter- 
flies and moths, and plenty of flame; angels who 
will rise no higher than the ‘ flies’ on the road to 
Paradise ; demons who will sink no lower than the 
grave on their way to Hades. Contradictions every- 
where! Starvelings eying mock banquets with 
greedy glances ; jewel-wearing she acer yawn- 
ing over their country dresses, and longing for their 
broughams; snobs and swells, oaths and drawls. 
Youth and age, beauty and paint, vulgarity and 
refinement, pleasure and hard work—in a word, 
Behind the Scenes.” 


It is a mistake to suppose the above hysterical style 
is intended as a skit upon the thunder-and-fury 
school of drama once associated with the Coburg 
Theatre. It is actually meant for fine graphic 
writing, and intended to illustrate the coulisses of 
Covent Garden. 

A Constantinople duel with fatal result has 
recently taken place, through a French actress. 
The causa belli is not unknown to fame at Pera, 
and has only just returned from Smyrna, where her 
syren charms are wont to attract crowded audiences 
and no end of admirers. The envenomed feelings 
to which this fair lady gave rise in the bosoms of 
her passionate admirers may be said to equal those 
inspired by any celebrated heroine of ancient or 
modern story, for the unhappy young men who 
fought for her possession went out to Ferikeni, a 
favourable spot for their purpose, on Sunday morn- 
ing, determined that either one or both of them 
should never again be witched by the smiles of their 
enchantress. In short, the duel, which was fought 
with rapiers, was & l’outrance, and resulted in one 
of the combatants, a nephew of one of the directors 
of the Société Générale, being carried from the 
fleld dangerously, if not mortally, wounded. Last 
night he was not expected to live. The affair was 
one of a very extraordinary character. Both were 
wounded about the arms and legs before M. Vlasto 
received the fatal thrust through the lungs, the 
utmost determination and fury having been dis- 
played on both sides. The other young man is a 
Maltese, and a British subject, the son of M. 
Prezziozi, a well known local artist; and there can 
be little doubt, should his unfortuuate opponent die, 
that there will be work for the lawyers at the 
Supreme Consular Court. The Turkish authorities 


Miss Annette Hawley| appear to take no notice whatever of these 


matters, 


oo 


A most mysterious communication beers the 


Peninsular War. On her father’s death she studied | signature of Mr. George Reid, and is dated from 
for the stage, and made her début on the 6th|Great Coram Street. The letter, which we give in 
December, 1828. On that date Wycherley’s comedy | extenso, is pretty plain till we get to the end, when 
of ‘The Country Girl” was revived at Covent|a profound enigma awaits us, This is Mr. Reid's 
Garden Theatre, for the purpose of introducing a | letter. 

pupil of Mrs. Bartley. Peggy was announced in the 
bills as “by a young lady, her first appearance on | four theatres or so in London what a large amount 
any stage,” and it was not till hersecond performance | of good they can confer on poor sick members of 
that her name was known to be Nelson, The | their own profession, and how much the cause of 
comedy was acted seven times, and the success of | arity wo 

the débutante, who possessed a pretty face, ex- 
tremely dark hair, and an animated eye, was all| Charing Cross; and all those institutions for the 
that her friends could wish. Nevertheless the stage | sick should 
was soon after abandoned by this promising young| share in the liberality of our London 

actress, and many were the inquiries made as to potens set a 
why she did not continue a career which began so A = 


Sir,—Will you kindly represent to the twenty- 


be advanced, = kindly giving a benefit 
on a particular night for all cnnianel hospitals 
and infirmaries within a radius of five miles from 


poor having at least five 


Managers. 

e example in that line by 

erous action for their sick poor. 

Well knowing the kind Rg. © of the  aeoora 
I think the subject has se to 


We should hardly have thought that Mr. Matt | thrown calle sickness. All managers are 


much explanation in the form of letter-press; but 








struction. For the benefit of such spectators a 


Morgan’s picture of “‘ Behind the Scenes ” required | earnestly invited to think over the matter and show 


‘* the heart that can feel for another.” 
The penultimate sentence is simply unfathomable 
Who are the “ legal representatives” of the drama 
and is it they who are thrown aside through pick 
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ness, or the beds? Why should a bed thus cast 
aside (probably on account of contagion) be 
presented say to Serjeant Ballantine, who doubtless 
comes under the category? We can see the aim of 
a charitable performance for the hospitals; but we 
fail to see the use of presenting cast-off beds to 
gentlemen in the law who take an interest in stage 
matters, 


— 








WAGNER AND THE INTELLECTUAL 
OPERA. 





The time was when music was 4 question of ears, 
now it appears it is to be a question of brains. 
Thought is to take the place of tune, and imagina- 
tion is to yield tothe acquired power of the intellect. 
All originality is to be the result of science, and the 
musical poet for the future is to rely upon his 
memory, his reason, and his power of abstraction 
and judgment. Instead of tunes we are to have 
conjunctions and concurrences, deductions and 
inferences, and our forms of musical composition 
are to consist of a collection of isolated properties. 
Hitherto, it is averred, musicians have been distin- 
guished by rather a mean organisation—the sensuous 
intellect—a very low order of mental perception— 
subject to the winds and waves of the emotional 
element—a kind of spontaneous gushing with 
which the intellect dies away, giving place to a sort 
of identifying faculty 'yclept artistic creativeness. 
In the new school of music, the imagination is 
of small importance, ears of none whatever. 
The prophet who has undertaken to explain the 
secret of this novel philosophy is no other than the 
well-known musical critic Ludwig Nohl, and which 
he has done in a singular and curious dissertation 
on the progress of the dramatic opera since the 
days of Christopher Gliick. Of course this writer 
coincides with Gliick in his theory of opera reform, 
and he places Richard Wagner as the now foremost 
investigator in the paths opened by his forerunner 
in the last century. 

We are free to admit there must be new work ; 
and those gifted with more than ordinary powers see 
the necessity and provide for it. In this way a 
change is made in the tastes of the public, pre- 
ferences awakened, new sources of pleasure attained, 
unknown emotions called into action, and new 
truths laid out, explained, and well worked into the 
hearts and heads of the general community, An 
act like this—that of arresting the general attention 
of humanity—is an effort beyond the means of 
the understanding, and can only be effected by those 
gifted with unusual powers of the imagination, 
combined with a clear and comprehensive in- 
tellect. 

After all that is said and done, music must ever 
remain a question of ears, a state of feeling in which 
the mind and the imagination has called into 
existence a representation of ideas and emotions, 
existing simply in sounds, and which can only be 
enjoyed and judged of by an appeal to that organ 
specially given to man for receiving and appreciating 
the difference between sounds and the regults of 
their succession. Thelife of musiclies in the relation 
between the tones, their connection and combination, 
their rhythm or stream (for without this music has 
no life), their form, or the development of ideas, and 
the spirit they reveal. All this has been the growth 
of centuries; and in the opera, where music is allied 
to language, rhythm is applied to the picturing and 
strengthening of human passion, and to be sung by 
human beings in motion. It is manifest that the 
much that has been done is a compromise between 
the imagination and the surrounding circumstances, 
tending to curb it, and keep it within the conven- 
tional limits. The opera is not a concert, the 
vocalists do not stand forward with books in their 
hands, and they are expected to go out of themselves 
and realize the characters they represent. The 
stronger and more potent the emotion suggested by 
the musician, the more readily will it be perceived 
by the singer, and the more easily will it be com- 
municated to the audience. This in fact is the real 
function of opera music—that of intensifying the 
situation—imprinting in the strongest expression, 
the witerances of the personages in the drama, and 
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ever strengthening and carrying on the action. 
Any stop or unnecessary delay in the progress of an 
opera is deplorable, and commonly damaging to its 
success. The new opera of ‘‘ Hamlet” isan example 
of great want of attention on the part of the composer 
to this vital rule in dramaticart. Bystop and delay, 
we do not mean absolute silence ; but that maunder- 
ing on without point, purpose, or progress, which 
is no less dangerous than fatal. 

The apostles of the new school hold in just 
abhorrence any delay in dramatic action; and to 
avoid this they fall foul upon melody, or any growth 
of musical idea which shall by its interest give rise 
to any feeling which may draw away the attention 
of the auditor from the situation of the personages 
in the opera. Melody, it is said, might interrupt 
development of musical idea, delay and create 
emotion which may weaken or militate against that 
which is going on. In place therefore of the great 
recitative of Handel and his dramatic chorus— 
which really formed the new school of Gliick; in 
place of the song by Mozart and Rossini; in place 
of the concerted movement by Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Cherubini, we are to have an ever restless 
motion, a constant surge of harmonical device in 
the orchestra chiefly marked by a parade of 
difficulties and an absence of aught to render it 
cheerful or perspicuous. Simplicity and truth 
have departed to give place to dry mystification 
and a dissertation upon orchestral combination, 
wherein the head has been busy and heart absent. 
That which is the very moral sense of the drama— 
beauty in music—the ideal worked out by the 
imaginative power, the feelings turned into a 
thought grasped hold of by the spirit, and made a 
thing of life and love—seems in these days to be 
altogether lost sight of. We are told music is to be 
a matter of brain, not of ear, and yet the only 
inspiration we get is the mechanical appeal to the 
ear; the coquetting with some new solo-instrument, 
the strange combination of the top and bottom 
of the band, or the fearful and long-continued 
blast of all sorts of horns and trumpets, sackbuts 
and cornets, large and small, rectilinear and 
twisted. 

The intellect of the composer has been altogether 
occupied in parading the imaginative ingenuity of 
the instrument maker. Haydn in his day was 
aceustomed to say, ‘‘Give me anew idea;” our 
great operatic composers are rarely troubled with 
this wish; theircry is, ‘‘ Give me a new instrument,” 
or, ‘I have only one great bass horn, I want nine 
more.” We admit the necessity of thoughtful 
observance, fine sentiment, and exalted idea, but all 
this can be employed without resigning imagination 
and beauty, and descending to mere mechanical 
display, however studied or original. The heraldry 
of the genius of past days needed no such em- 
blazonry ; and pure melody will never cease to 
elevate the affections, and is unquestionably the 
best form to embody the godlike in humanity, and 
the highest and best passions of our nature. 

Power in art is the highest form of art; and this 
power will never yield to what is now called sensa- 
tion. Sensation is purely the result of intellectual 
power, and most commonly displays no imagination. 
And this sort of sensation has its limits; because 
when all the solo instruments have been used, all 
the combinations and strange contrasts been em- 
ployed, and all the noise made that can be got out 
of a crammed orchestra, there is an end of the 
thing. The composer is exhausted, the band 
wearied, and the audience not satisfied. 

Whatever may be said or thought of the new 
school, it is clear that amongst its disciples some 
have not altogether lost their hearts whilst paying 
special attention to their heads; and we are free to 
admit that Richard Wagner stands at the head of 
the school. Although tainted with some of the vices 
we have described, he possesses great virtues; and 
it may be, like our deceased great painter Turner, 
characteristics described in his lifetime as mere- 
tricious and unintelligible, may hereafter be 
considered marvellous inventions, proofs of a just 
and far-seeing imagination. That he has been 


worried in the production of his operas, is nothing 
extraordinary ; so was Handel, so Mozart, and so 





Beethoven. Handel was driven from the stage, 
Mozart told that his operas had “ too many notes” 
inthem. Beethoven silenced, and compelled to‘lock 
up his only opera for nearly a generation. Richard 
Wagner is luckier than either Handel, Mozart, or 
Beethoven, for he has an open field, continues to 
write, and his operas are confessedly making their 
way. Should he but condescend to pay a little 
more attention than he has been wont to do to the 
usages of the operatic stage, and the convention- 
alities in composition desired by opera goers, we 
know of no one of the German school better quali- 
fied to produce an opera commanding the attention 
of musical Europe. 








MARK LEMON. 

The death of Mr. Mark Lemon which took place 
on Monday morning at his residence, Crawley, 
Sussex, is the severance of another of the few links 
which connect the humour of to-day with that of 
the first half of the century, Mr. Lemon had been 
editor of Punch from the starting of that journal— 
at first in association with Mr. Henry Mayhew, 
afterwards in undivided authority. The names of 
his colleagues in that work read like a page of 
literary history. Thackeray, Gilbert & Beckett, 
Douglas Jerrold, John Leech—all are gone; and 
now their official chief has joined them. Under 
Mr. Mark Lemon's control Punch has presented 
a kaleidoscopic surface of humour. As the tried 
men died out, their places had to be supplied; and 
the new and young writers brought a different style 
of fun to that of their seniors. Between the ‘“‘ Snob 
Papere” and ‘Happy Thoughts” as wide a dif- 
ference exists as between brilliant social satire and 
amusing buffoonery. But this change of style—or, 
as some will have it, this steady deterioration—lay 
not with Mr. Lemon, but was imposed upon him. 
What every one will testify in evidence of the great 
care and felicity with which he conducted Punch for 
nine and twenty years, is the complete absence of 
offensiveness in its pages. The satire may have 
been frequently feeble, but it has always been safe. 
Neither indelicacy nor scurrility has ever stained 
its wit. Punch has had his enemies and his 
victims, and in hunting down his prey has often 
shown little merey—as ‘‘ Wiscount Villiams,” Cox 
of Finsbury, and a score of other butts could testify ; 
but the pummelling has always affected refinement, 
the cudgelling has been administered with a 
velvet-covered quarter-staff. It has not always been 
taken quietly, and the ‘Poet Bunn,’ who had 
been mercilessly ridiculed for a long period, turned 
on his persecutors, and in ‘“ A Word with Punch,” 
took ample revenge for the past, and secured 
immunity for the future. No little care and tact 
were continually called for on Mr. Lemon’s part to 
restrain high mirth from boiling over now and then, 
and to confine nonsense within harmless bounds. 
That he retained his post so long and so suc- 
cessfully is evidence of the ability with which he 
discharged his duties. Indeed Mr. Lemon was 
editor pur sang—editor and journalist. He wrote 
many dramatic pieces—chiefly farces: as many as 
sixty altogether—but they never attained much 
mark. He produced one or two novels—‘ Wait for 
the End” and ‘ Loved at Last’’—but they do not 
advance any token of high merit. His fairy tales 
and children’s stories were pleasant reading. He 
likewise wrote verse copiously, and produced over a 
hundred songs. But his forte lay in journalism: 
as a contributor to Household Words, the Illustrated 
London News, and more especially as the guide of 
the Punch staff his true capacity was shown. In 
the last connection, indeed, his loss is, if not 
irreparable, likely to be severely felt. 

Though the comic journal under Mr. Lemon's 
guidance has always affected scholarship, Mr. 
Lemon’s education was self-acquired and came not 
from the schools. It was rather the writers under 
him than himself who from time to time aired their 
Latinity and showed intimate knowledge of dic- 
tionaries of antiquities. Mr. Lemon himself had 
much mother-wit, and on this foundation he made 
his position in journalism. Privately he had the 
happy faculty of making friends and keeping them, 
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thanks to a warm-hearted kindly disposition. In 
the words of one who knew him, and who bears true 
testimony to his worth, ‘(a man of various accom- 
plishments, a genial companion, and a hearty 
friend where his friendship was once given, Mr. 
Mark Lemon leaves behind him many who will 
deeply regret his loss, and feel unfeigned respect for 
his memory.” In him too we lose an actor who in 
the part of Falstaff recently created much public 
interest at the Gallery of Illustration and in the 
provinces. Mr. Mark Lemon was but sixty years 
old, having been born in London at the end of 1809. 








A DRESSING FROM THE DANE. 





The British stage has recently received a nice 
dressing-down in the Danish Chamber, apropos 
of a discussion on the subvention of the Copen- 
hagen theatre. In this debate the Chamber split 
into Superlatives, or those who insisted that 
the Danish stage was the finest stage in all 
the world all through the subvention — and 
recusants, namely, those who thought it could 
get on without State aid. The vote of{money seems 
to have been renewed, but the recusants ventured in 
their arguments to name other countries—for in- 
stance, Italy and England—where big and expensive 
theatres struggled for existence without State help. 
Here the Superlatives had the enemy on the hip, 
for he had been guilty of the indecency of comparing 
Italy and England with Denmark! Whata notion! 
The ‘Athens of the North” to be measured by a 
criterion borrowed from Florence and London! 
Taking ingenious advantage of this false step, a 
Superlative critic (who, by the way, should transfer 
himself to London, where his talents would be 
better paid than in Denmark) opened on the foe a 
battery from whose fire we in England may derive 
some useful hints. England,indeed! But just look 
at the depth into which dramatic art has fallen in 
the country of Shakespeare and Sheridan. There, 
indeed, is a descent from which celestial natures 
trying to rise will have a bad time of it. Why, 
observes Cabiro, you can judge of the English 
dramatic art without even setting foot in an English 
playhouse; the pudding can be proved without eat- 
ing it. Only just read a few English playbills, a few 
theatrical criticisms in the London papers, and you 
have the data for a correct and comprehensive judg. 
ment. ‘The English theatrical critics,” says Cabiro, 
“habitually confine themselves to mere report 
of the material contents of the piece without 
attempting any definite judgments on the action, 
characters, and dialogue. In England no theatrical 
criticism exists, which is a perfectly natural con- 
sequence of the circumstance that there exists no 
dramatic art. The theatre has sunk to the nadir of 
artistic value; English artists cannot play Shake- 
speare, and only when a Fechter or a Phelps ex- 
ceptionally appears is a ‘‘ Tempest” or a “* Winter's 
Tale” put on the stage; and then the text is a 
mere vehicle for the display of pompous decorative 
apparatus, surprising machinery, gorgeous clothes, 
voluptuous ballets, wherewith to tickle the senses of 
the audience. Cabiro gives specimens of English 
advertisements, reproducing a whole string of 
Adelphi placards, which no doubt must be some- 
what staggering to the unsophisticated Hafnian 
mind. He analyzes Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ Black and 
White,” treating it as a salmi of unpoetical, impro- 
bable nonsense, utterly unoriginal and uningenious, 
but “horribly stuffed” with exciting situations. 
“ Black and White,” he says, is not an exceptional 
but a typical piece, and he goes on to examine a 
criticism in the Times of * Not Guilty,” quoting in 
large letters, so as to express his surprise, the 
writer’s enthusiastic description of the scenery and 
effects. He especially ridicules the repeated an- 
nonncements of the calls and recalls for the seene- 
painter. In the first act the grand and overpowering 
effect ‘produced by this scene won Mr. Johnson, 
the scene-painter, a well-deserved call.” In the 
second act Mr. Johnson is called again for a fine effect 
on Dartmoor, and in the third act again, when “ the 
Indian scene, which was remarkably beautiful, 
procured Mr, J, another call.” But says Cabiro, or 





















































































as he would say if he knew “ Hamlet,” Herod is 
out-Heroded by another piece, ‘‘ whose single act is 
laid in a telegraph station, apropos to which fact 
the placard expressly asserts that ‘all the telegraphic 
apparatus set up in this piece are from the firm of 
Brown and Co., and have been in use at the Smith- 
field station.’’’ Our Danish friend goes on to notice 
‘‘an historical drama” which relates to “ Marie 
Antoinette's life from the moment she trod French 
ground till the moment when she laid her head 
under the guillotine. N.B.—Take notice that 
nothing is added but what is essential for making 
the drama march.” 


the care she has bestowed on him for three-and.- 
thirty years. But the good peasants do not form 
their judgment on the standard of the pit of the 
Palais Royal; in their minds, and there is poety 
in the idea, the Virgin enjoys eternal youth—is un 
etherealised creature of early bloom and freshness. 
The costumes are historically correct—that is as 
far as our ideas are true of what the costumes 
were at the period when the Soripture events 
illustrated took place. And the persons selected 
to fill the various parts, too, appear to have been 
chosen neither by lot nor favouritism, but for 
some resemblance in cast of face, and in those 
indications in which Lavater had so much faith— 


to the worthies of the New Testament they 
represent. 








THE AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 








The decennial performance of the Life and 
Death of the Saviour, a ‘‘ mystery” which has 
survived the extinction of similar performances, 
in other and more civilised parts of Europe, 
attracts much interest in Ober-Ammergau, in the 
Bavarian highlands. From Munich crowds be- 
take themselves to the locality of the play. The 
vitality displayed by this rude form of religious 
art in Bavaria is not a little curious. In other 
countries such an exhibition would be stigmatised 
as profane, but the Bavarians combat any such 
insinuation. The Bavarian romancist, Herman 
Schmid, asserts that the villagers are inspired 
with the simplest feeling of piety in what they do. 
The players do not strut their hour precisely for 
the love of praise; they approach their business 
not with histrionic vanity, but as if they were ful- 
filling a sort of moral engagement; but there is a 
little money consideration at the bottom, after all. 
The prices to the seats at the Passion Play are 
dearer than to the Opera, and of the proceeds the 
first 15,000 florins, it is true, are devoted to 
the charities of the parish; and the next 
to defray the expenses attending the get- 
up of the entertainment, but every kreutzer 
received after that goes into the pockets of the 
performers. When the surplus is distributed each 
one’s share cannot be very large, as there are no 
less than five hundred in the company. There aro 
104 speaking réles for male characters, 15 for 
female, and some 250 walking parts for men, 
women, and children, the latter being generally 
dressed up to represent a choir of angels, accord- 
ing to the pictorial conception of the celestial 
beings. To these must be added the orchestra of 
thirty musicians, the machinists, scene-shifters, 
property-men, and call-boy, who must have no 
sinecure if he has to run out for the beer in the 
intervals of the performance. Over half of the 
troop, on this occasion, are born villagers of Am- 
mergau, and the majority of them carvers on wood, 
the staple employment of the district. The 
Apostle Peter is the same this year as 
ten year ago—the sculptor Hett. So is 
Judas Iscariot, his “mate” Lechner, who 
looks the character to painfulness, a sallow 
red-bearded man with sinister countenance lit up 
by brilliant deep set eyes. Lang, the high priest 
Caiaphas, keeps a shop for the sale of ivory orna- 
ments, and but repeats the part he enacted in 1860; 
so with Nicodemus, Pontius Pilate, and Joseph of 
Arimathea. The man who played Christ in 1860 
will play Ananias now. The Apostle John will be 
rendered by a new actor, Johann Zwink, a hand- 
some youth with a gentle languishingly-tender 
face, marvellously resembling in its expression 
those seen in the portraits of the beloved disciple. 
The part in the drama, that of Christ, is intrusted 
to one Joseph Mayor, who is as well fitted to it 
physically as any mere mortal can be expected to 
be. He is a thoughtful-looking man, with thin 
features, cast in a serious mould; his voice is 
musical, and abundant tresses of rich auburn hair 
fall on his shoulders, while a moustache and beard 
of somewhat deeper hue conceal his lips and chin. 
The Virgin Mary looks to be a gentle lissome 
maiden of eighteen summers. The contrast 
would be suggestive to one of those 


TAKING THE WHITE VEIL. 

The ceremony of taking the white veil, or in other 
words of advancing a postulant to the novitiate, was 
performed on Tuesday at the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. John of Jerusalem, Great Ormond 
Street. The postulant was a Miss Gallaher, and the 
Order into which she desired to be received, is that 
of Our Lady of Mercy. The ceremony—in which 
music naturally held a prominent part—caused a 
good deal of interest, and attracted a large crowd. 
At three o'clock a procession entered the church a 
the choir sung a Hymn to the Virgin, (0 gloriosa 
Virginum). A sister robed in white, bearing aloft a 
tall cross, led the procession; she was followed by 
the Postulants, novices, the professed belonging to 
the Order and lastly came Miss Gallaher, between 
the Superioress and her assistant. The young lady 
was dressed in bridal costume, and after the entire 
party of processionists had made their genuflexions 
before the altar, she assumed a kneeling position in 
the centre. Bishop Morris, the celebrant, then 
commenced the service. After the first prayer he 
blessed a wax candle and laid it on the altar, put 
incense into the thurible and blessed it, sprinkled 
the candle with holy water and incensed it, and 
presented it lighted to the Postulant, with the 
explanation that it was an emblem of the inward 
light which was to dispel the darkness of ignorance 
and error. Monsignore Capel then delivered an 
address from the altar steps, the Postulant the while 
being seated in the middle of the choir holding the 
lighted candle in her hand. He dwelt upon the 
publicity of the act; upon the willingness of the 
Postulant to give up all she possessed, or might 
hereafter possess, for the Church to which she was 
attached; and upon the liberty she would enjoy 
during the two probationary years upon which she was 
entering, to return again to her home if she so desired. 
At the eonclusion the Postulant was conducted by 
the Superioress and assistant to the Bishop, who 
thus interrogated her, most of her answers being 
audible to the congregation :—Q. My child, what do 
you demand? A. The mercy of God and the holy 
habit of religion. Q. Is it with your own free will 
you demand the holy habit of religion? Q, Yes, my 
lord. Q. (to the Superioress) Reverend mother, 
have you made the necessary inquiries, and are you 
satisfied? A. Yes, my lord, Q. (to the Postulant) 
My child, have you a firm intention to persevere in 
religion to the end of your life—and do you hope to 
have sufficient strength to carry constantly the sweet 
yoke of our Lord Jesus Christ, solely for the love and 
fear of God? A. Relying on the mercy of God, I hope 
to be able so todo, After a sentence or two from 
the celebrant, the Postulant retired to put off hor 
secular dress. In her absence a Psalm was sung, 
the sisters who had not accompanied her standing 
face to face in the choir, The Bishop seated in hig 
chair was next occupied in blessing the habit and 
veil, sprinkling them with holy water, and handing 
them to the sacristan, who conveyed them to thé 
Postulant without. By-and-by she appeared, 
now a novice, wearing the habit (without a cine- 
ture), the guimp, and a veil, and the choir singing 
as an antiphon, ‘ Who is she that cometh up from 
the desert, flowing with delights, leaning upon 
her beloved? Thou art all fair, my beloved, 
meck and beautiful. Como, my spouse, from 


vaudevillistes of Paris, of Christ thanking her for| Libanus, come from Libenuy; come, thou shalt 
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be crowned.” Tho lighted candle was taken from 
her, and the Bishop gave her the white veil, which 
she handed to the Superioress, who placed it upon 
her head. She was next invested with the cloak of 
the church in like manner, and each act was 
accompanied by an appropriate injunction from the 
Bishop. The novice bowed reverently to the 
Superioress, received the candle back, was sprinkled 
with holy water by the Bishop, and blessed by him. 
After more singing she prostrated herself before the 
altar, and the choir sung the Veni Creator. Prayers 
were offered, and at length the novice, a second 
time sprinkled with holy water, rose, was embraced 
by the Superioress and the sisters, and retired with 
the procession to be known for the future as Sister 
Mary Clare. 











FECHTER VERSUS BOOTH. 


[From the Harvard Advocate.} 
“Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.”—Horacz. 


Now that the novelty of Fechter’s acting is worn 
off, and the great excitement incidental to the 
first appearance of a foreign tragedian of note 
has in a great measure subsided, we can sit down 
calmly and compare Fechter and Booth, without 
running the risk of giving a hasty or prejudiced 
opinion. 

During the first part of Fechter’s engagement, 
he had the immense advantage of newness, of 
novelty; and this undoubtedly aided him in 
taking, as he did, the theatrical world by storm. 
He seized at once, on his first appearance in New 
York, a high and commanding position, and he 
has retained it ever since. He has done even 
more; he has surpassed his first performances, 
and grown steadily in the favour of his audiences, 
dieplaying a masterly genius, supported by study 
ond thought. 

The play of “ Hamlet” gives us perhaps the best 
opportunity of comparing the two eminent tra- 
gedians whose merits we are discussing, for it is a 
play that calls for the abilities of a great actor in 
the portrayal of the most delicate and subtle 
traits of human character, and in the hands of an 
inferior artist it would be murdered. 

Of course the proper dress for Hamlet can never 
be determined ; and every actor who attempts the 
part must be guided in his choice either by stage 
tradition or by his own taste; and I cannot but 
think that the raven locks of Booth are better 
suited to the character of the melancholy Dane 
than the auburn hair of Fechter. This is, how- 
ever, a matter of taste, and will probably always 
remain undecided. As to the rest of the dress, 
though they differ in some points, the general 
effect is the same. In the manner of putting the 
play on the stage, for on this depends a great deal 
of the effect produced, I think Booth is superior, 
particularly in the ghost scene at the beginning, 
in which Fechter loses many good points by being 
too far back on the stage. In the court scenes, 
too, Booth has the advantage. 

I have touched lightly on the questions of dress 
and mounting on the stage, merely to open the 
way to the more important subject of the acting, 
and I cannot in a short article like this give them 
the prominence that they demand; for although 
pow | are only accessories, they are most important, 
and unless great care be given to them, the best 
acting is marred, and there is an indefinable feel- 
ing that something is wrong. We come now to 
the acting, the most important part of all. 
Booth’s rendering of the part shows most careful 
study and a fine conception of the play: there are 
no rough points, no inequalities, as it were, and all 
is smooth and finished. Fechter, on the other 
hand, notwithstanding he has evidently given the 
character much thought and care, gives us a por- 
trayal which, though forcible, is yet in parte a 
little crude and harsh. Booth gives us a poetical, 
ideal Hamlet, a man of high intellectual caste, of 
extreme sensitiveness and nervous temperament ; 
while Fechter appears more the man of the world, 
the real flesh and blood; and we miss that poetic 
colouring aud romantic sentiment which pervade 
the representation of the former, and are conscious 
of a feeling amounting sometimes almost to dis- 
satisfaction. 

Fechter’s delivery, though marred by what 
seems like a foreign accent, is life-like and 
natural at all times, while Booth is sometimes 
betrayed into a forced style of utterance, by too 
careful enunciation. In the famous wren A 
Booth is superior, and his well-trained voice adds 
a@ great charm to this, as well as to other quiet 
pomew but in the scene with Ophelia he is too 
and inexorable, and he must yield to Fechter 








there. The indescribable pathos with which 
Fechter addresses Ophelia, and the unspeakable 
love he shows for her even when he is compelled 
to forsake her, place him, in this scene, far above 
Booth. It has often been said that Booth’s fail- 
ing is a want of tenderness, a lack of power to 
express love, and on this ground many find fault 
with his Romeo: on the contrary, this is Fechter’s 
strong point ; it is in this, chiefly, that he excels, 
and it is with this extraordinary power that he 
gains such an important hold on his audiences. 

But when Fechter meets the ghost, he is not 
moved enough; he is too tame, and he does not 
show that reverence and terrible fear which Booth 
expresses by attitude alone. In all the scenes 
with the ghost Fechter seems too filled with 
thoughts of revenge, and to forget with whom he 
is talking ; while Booth never for a moment fails 
to maintain the reverential awe and fear which 
such a spectacle would evoke. 

{n the short space allowed, one can only touch 
upon the principal features of the subject, and 
must pass over many minor points which are 
eminently beautiful. Our attention is attracted 
by the striking parts of the play, and we disregard 
for them the quiet but eloquent passages which 
finish and give perfection to the whole. In con- 
cluding, one must, I think, allow that Booth 
makes the best Hamlet, taking the play as a whole, 
and that his conception is more artistic and 
scholarly than Fechter’s ; yet for all that, we must 
admit, that in the portrayal of some passages 
requiring great force and feeling, like the scene 
with Ophelia, Fechter stands alone. 








Tue Perits or Marit-coach TRAvELLING.—It 
is related of a popular tenor singer injured by 
the upsetting of a coach that, after essaying the 
gamut, he exclaimed, “‘ Thank God, I have not lost 
my sol.” Happily, at the time of this accident, 
tenor voices were not strained beyond their 
natural compass, and wuts de poitrine were not 
a la mode. A similar accident to the above, 
with grave results, I once witnessed on my 
return South from the Edinburgh Musical Festival, 
in company of Dragonetti and Lindley. ‘Scene, 
coach-dinner, November, 2nd 1824, Preston. 
Enter Guard, addressing passengers—‘ Do this 
big fiddle and box belong to any of you gemmen ? 
It has toombled off coach on to pavement.’”’ 
My readers may imagine the distress of Lindley 
on seeing his pet violoncello with both neck 
and bridge broken. This remarkable Foster- 
violoncello (valued at £500) was so highly prized 
by its former possessor, a clergyman at Oxford, 
that, during his travels, he invariably engaged 
two inside places in the coach, one for himself 
and one for his violoncello.—Ella’s Programme. 








Hotioway’s Orrtuant.—Accidents.—In such injuries much 
evil often results from ignorance, and accidents of little moment 
become serious and difficult of management. This inc mparable 
Ointment places the attentive nurse on a par with the most 
skilful surgeon. In its application, she can never do amiss; it 
will always soothe, cool, and heal. In burnsand scalds, sprains, 
bruises, cuts, or wounds, swelling of the glands of the neck, 
warts, corns, aud tumours, every nurse using Holloway’s Oint- 
ment cures with rapidity and ease. Freed from ity, 
es joyfully watches the recovery, and great is her delight to see 

er 





ttle rescued from torture, fever, and danger by her 
affectionate zeal in applying this certain remedy immediate 
after the accident occurred. 
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TWELVE FAVOURITE SONGS, 
ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE, 


BY 
RUMMEL. 


JO 8. 
No. 1. Farewell to the Moun- | No. 8. The beating my own 
tain. heart. 
2. Ima. 9. The Amber Witch. 
8. The Mill-wheel, 10. My own my 
4. Courtly Dove. star. 
5. L’Ard 11, The Fisher Girl. 
6. Fandango. (Balfe,) 12. Little cares the Robin, 
7. She wore a wreath. 
Paice 3s. BACH. 


Loxpos; CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, Racsyt Stazsr 


CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS. 


Oy He NEW HARMONIOUMS, on the 

American system, and usually calied American Organs, 
are free from the hard and uasal quality of the ordinary Instru- 
ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, flowing tone; 
approaching that of the organ more closely than any other 
instrument of the class. In the manufactory at Camden Town 
the most recent machinery has been erected, and Cramer & Co, 
are thereby enabled to supply very superior instruments at 








prices much lower than hitherto. 
lack Wet PRICES :— 
Piarmontaun OK } Knee Swell, 6 Octaves, £12, 
” ” ” 2 Stops, » 15. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
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No. 1. 
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No. 3. 
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Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka .,. oe 2 ° 
No, 4. 
The William Tell Quadrille ee +» Luter Agpirt, 
The Popular Polka .. ee ee ee 20 eo 
LArditi Waltz ° » » 


La Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka :. i. . 5 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, ¢c., Price 2s. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
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|THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


CHants tor THE MaGyiricat axpv Nunc DimitT1Is, axD 
Resporsss FoR ADVENT AND Lant, 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE cHANTs, &c, 





ondon: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE'S FUNERAL HYMN. 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THB FOUNDLING HOSPITAL? 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARBT STRERT. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet; 
HAYES, Lyauu Puace, 8.W. 





CRAMER’S EDITION. 


HANDEL'S SONGS. 


Wma. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac, Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 


Where’er you walk (Semele). 
i ever bright and fair 


(Theodora). 
Lord to Thee each night and 
day (Theodora). 


Holy, holy! (Redemption), 
Lord, remember David (So- 
‘sarmes). 

Pious orgies (Judas Mac- 
cabeeus). 





No. 2. 
He Jayeth the beams. Tis liberty 
Come, ever smiling liberty, Happy fair. 
O liberty ! 


No. 3. 


hallI on Mamre’sfertileplain. | What’s Sweeter than the new- 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. blown Rose? 
O magnify the Lord. Wise Men flatt’ring. 


No. 4. 


Love in her Eyes, | Heart the seat of soft delight 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. | As when the dove. 
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CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 


SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
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PUBLISHED BY 
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WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHUROH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
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Designs, by Dalziel, illustrati f Hol: 
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THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
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THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon- -Help). 33.; by post, 3s, 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or| ~ 
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Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
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“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
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HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by! ( 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
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SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 
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Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE; 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
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EMORIES of MY TIME: including 


Personal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GEORGE 
HODDER. 8vo. 


HE GAMING TABLE: its Votaries 
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RELGIous LIFE in LONDON. By 
J. EWING RITCHIE. Author of ‘“ The Nightside of 
London,” &c. _ 8vo. 


EMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SIN: 
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8vo. 


HE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARA- 
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WENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. 
| By the Author of ‘* Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 2 vols. 
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ERONICA: a Novel. By the Author 
of “‘ Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” &c. 8 vols. 


OLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By tho 
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DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN 
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NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PINCES. 


“_—3oer ees 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price 4s. each. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER, 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“T0 AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD, 


uvstC BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, Ww. 
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CRAMERS EDUG 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


THE OROHESTRA. 





CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 





RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 

/ PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exerc and Lessons in the Principal Major and or 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, ini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of 7 Te ite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


CxAM ER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
/ Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best ters, Preludes and Exercises from the more 


advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c, ; Lessons P 


with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
/ “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
ot ot Works with a few short Exercises with special 
ob) 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 


Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in th 
ollowing Book, . : 








RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
wal bars heen ts east mentee pommel tn tar pontine Oi ho 
wma ee 
RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 


with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c, 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c, 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


Cras TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued), 





Loxpon: ORAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srrezr, W.; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 765 Guineas. 


T= improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘Stad ;’ by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d'Harmonie, 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James's Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘ We have yo 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Kicsars. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
van are mechanical. . . . The eflects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness o1 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—*‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tona 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
ex 1 finish leave rears to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—‘‘The empire of the grand pianos is 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 


Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instru for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
jones, and easy Solfegs!, 8 Songs in and Two Parts, 
Useful for school and 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfegat &c,, in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 

and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


‘Oe —-*> THIRD BOOK, containin ae 
) . t f 
Rossini, Mabint Bekioe bards; Part Songs, ao. be. = 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggt, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubinl, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


RAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 


and Solfeggi by Rabin, Criv: &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schu rt, Schira, Balin, Wallace: » and 





RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Voices. 
RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Si (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solf from the celebrated:works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for +m) and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 


RAMER’'S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
Garcia. Grand Selection : Song ‘by Beothoven, Duct by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. : 

Oe- TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentint, 
Blake and Pelegrinj ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
On 3, ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAME ns fly machina BOOK, containing 
odern posers—Gounod, Balfe, 5 
Dead anti Le a 


vey. 
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CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 165 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENOB. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 
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CypMuaee NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 














TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupm. 3s. 
Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


R°sS BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. O. Laver. 
Bole 4s, Dust 6s. ‘ 
Caaman & Co., Limited, $91, Regent Street, W, 
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CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 

THEE. Written by B. 8. Montcomzny. Music by 

Pur. 28. 6d, 
CuamaEn 











YADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. Ff. pv 
i* : phy Te dy Fo, FR 





gress TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. 3s. 
Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





thr Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cot’ pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says:—* A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling tho 

rand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
Seeing delivate nuances of expression, and general D, 
this instrument matks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 


London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Baicnton West Street. Dustin: Wostmoreland Street 
Butrast: High Street. 


May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Muir Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Smita & Son, ann 
Hig & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead, 
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No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. 

Alice Gray. 

Rock’d in the Cradle of the 
Deep. 

The anchor’ ‘8 weighed, 

The Thorn. 

I'd be a Butterfly. 

Where the Bee sucks, 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 

When Johnny comes marching 
home again, 

The Mocking Bird. 

Beautiful Dreamer. 

’Tis but a little faded Flower. 

Watching for Pa. 

Come home, Father ! 

Mill May 

Beautiful ‘Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—6 
Evening Bells, 
] know a Bank, 
As it fell apon a Day. 
rhe Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY 
Annie, dear, good bye, 

The convent cell, 

Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
Mary, don’t forget me. 

When Morning's light is break- 


ing. 
Bonnie Kate. 


The Ploughboy. 

Be mine, dear Maid, 
Welcome me home, 
Cherry ripe! 

Long, long ago! 
Isle of Paewt, 

Beneath the Willow Tree, 
Banks of Allan Water. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 

Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 

I'm lonely since my Brother 
died. 

Tramp, tramp. 

Nelly Ray. 

Rock me to sleep, Mother, 

Soug of the Sea-shell. 

Wait for the Waggon. 


DUETS. 

Lassie, would ye love me? 

Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


BALFE & WALLACE. 

Alice. 

The rose that opes at morn. 

A lowly youth. 

The dawn is breaking o’er us, 

Come, smile again. 

Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 

David Singing before Saul, 
Author of Good, 
Gratitude, 

Bethlehem. 

Lamb of the Father. 


a Day will I give thanks. 
nfancy’s Bud. 

The World of Change 

Awad we trust in 


and Life dejected 
uish, 


No. 6,—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. 

Pray, Goody. 

Water parted from the Sea. 

Is there a heart that never 
loved. 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Oh say not woman’s heart is 
bought. 


There the silver’d waters roam. 

In Infancy. 

Just like love is yonder 
rose. 

There was a jolly Miller, 

Love is but an April day. 

Ere around the huge oak, 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


Weary one their buds are 


Weep not for friends departed. 
pe is Sylvia? 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTE 

Come where my love 
dreaming. 

flard Times, come again no 
more. 

Annie Lisle. 

Footsteps on the Stéirs, 

Nelly was a Lady, 

Beautiful Star. 

Ulalie, 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The » os Home — “ Jessy | In that 


only's a eae —‘' The Sleep- 

ng 

Gone the Calmness from 
my heart—‘ Matilda.” 

Keep thy Heart for me—** Rose 
of Castille.” 

a ll miss me—“ She Stoops 

to Conquer.’ 

For Her Sweet Sake—“ The 

Bride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’'S CANZONETS.—1sr Ser. 


No. 18.—SELECTION 


O breathe not his name. 
Believe me, if all those en- 
dearing young charms. 

Love’s young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The barp that once through 
Tara's halls. 

ch and rare were the gems 
she wore, 


O give thanks. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- 


I’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree | 
aor ehime the Bells 0 merrily? 
The Ivy Green, 


Little Nell. 
Esteile. 


Come out with me, 


They have on youtoanother. 
Blue eyed Nell. 
I can know thee no more, 


No. 18.—5 SON 
Tome, sweet Home, 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart, 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Angels, my Loved One, will | Under the Willow she’s sloep 
| is buta ~ ‘ed day. rock me to sleep. ing. 
sweet to think The old Pine Woods, Sweet Love, forget me not. 
Dear mother, do not chide me. | Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 
A Warrior I am. What is Home without a/| The Song of the Rose, 
The Tear. Mother? pony comin; 
Smooth is the moonlit sea. Lucy Lee. am I 80 hi 
Gentle Nettie Moore, nid n’ in a Railway Keer, 
MINSTRELS’ SONGS. | 2° °° Kitchen. eeunenes 
Meo | Gentle Amaia, No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
Lottie in the Lane. The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes o’ bonni: 
Ring de Banjo. O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’me?} Doon. 
Forget and orgive, Annie aurie. Duncan Gray. 
Maggie by my side, Within a mile of Edinburgh. sf Charlie is my et 
News from Home. pet yd poate WEY 7S A highland lad love was 
The Sunny Side the Way, uld Jang syne. 
0, my love is likea red, red rose. Sopedies, 0} 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. rere ni ee bin Gray, 
Sohn cok my Jo. 
that Devotion—‘ Matilda.” 
a ¢ et Mail—‘“ The No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 
— The Sea. The Deep Sea. 
My eocngnon She St00P# | rhe Death of Nelson, | The Last Watch, 
Coo L says 4 the 2 Gentle Dove— | The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound, 
oe anc! 
I've Watched him—‘Hel-| No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 
vellyn.” O thon fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 
When the ives at Dawn do | Childhood's fair Dream, To be happy and pase life with 
—_— _| The Troubadour’s Song. easure, 
Oh Summer Night. eS our green Valley. 
one, thy toils are ended 


Calmly the Day is dying. 
Gaily thro’ Like wander. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


hearted. raceful Consort. 
Nearer home, 
No, 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
Tom Bowling, The last shilling. 
While the lavis of the village. | The Sailor’s journal. 
yew, my trim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle, 
oung waterman, The constant Sailor, 
rf at Ky ed at sea, 4 Nan. 
ney ack. reenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY HI. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Are yor coming, bonnie Annie? 


No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 








The Mermaid’s Song. pom. 
Kecollection, Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
My Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity, 

r. 
No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 
Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love, 
The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy, Content, 





No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS SONGS. 


onny Jane, 
ide noose to be a 
My ae tarns with Fond- 


on, th think net Love is light as 


* marry 
Jeannie 
Old Jeasy. 
Stand i for Uncle Sam, ‘my 


op lie, me Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
ae True unto Death, he Maiden. 
, and le 

May Morning Ti ielong Day. 

No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Lage to 2in sadiath Sieh, Tet_ me kiss him for his 

A ie ee Mother. 

Willie’s on ues tek blue Sea. | Nelly Bly. 

Sus Stan Rayne. She nloeps in the Valley 

Boy fal fails the Moonlight, fie fot ’ 


On Will we hare mised 








The Little One that died, ia Ball 

Lillie Dale. tm off to Baltimore, 

Cheer up, Sam Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
Uncle Ned, the Grave, 


OF IRISH MELODIES. 


The meeting of the waters. 

Lesbia has a beaming eye. 

The last rose of summer. 

The minstrel boy. 

The valley lay smiling. 

Erin ! the tear and the smile, 

By that lake. 

Has sorrow thy young days 
faded, 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night, 
G 


Poor Rosal 
The Emi . Farewell. 
= , - ng you a Song of the 


Thea sid Sexton. 
The young Savoyard, 





Thy mem'ry comes like some 
aweet Dream. 

Why do I love thee yet? 

Grace Darling. 


Laurette. 
Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad, 





GS BY BISHOP. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love, 





Mother would comfort me. 
Just before the Battle, Mother. 


Home. 

Mother, oh, Sing me to Rest, 
My Skiff is’ by de Shore, 

The Little One that died. 


The beating of my own heart. 
Do ye think of the Days? 
The Lime-trees by the River, 
The magic of the Flower, 
When we two parted, 


The May-hells and Flowers. 

O wert thon in the cauld blast? 
I would that my Love, 

Greeting. 


The Young Man from the 
Country. 
a Jane. 
I never does ‘nothing at all. 
Pretty Colette, 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. 
AND HENRY SMART. 


No. 25.—12 CIIRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Just after the Battle. 
Ring the Bell softly, 


Be kind to the Lov'd ones at | Gentle Jeuny Gray. 


Mother kissed me in my 
Dream, 

The Cottage by the Sea. 

Old Dog Tray. 


A. MACFARREN 


Paquita. 

The Rhine Maiden. 

{ dream of thee at Morn. 
Down by the old Mill Streatn. 
The Lily and the Stream, 


No... 27—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 
MENDELSSOHN. 


Autumn Song. 
The Passago Birds’ Parting 
Bong. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 

Oh! and he Loved me dearly. 
Josiah and his Sally. 

Way down in Maine 

Peoping through the window 





Mamma won't bring me out. 
The Man at the Nore, 


The Marseillaise Hymn. 
Savourneca 

Vartant pour la Syrie. 

Jenny Jones. 

The bonny Hills of Scotland, 
Ben Bolt, 


Swifter far than summer’s flight. 

The Orphan, 

Alas! - Chimes so sweetly 
stealin: 

Sweet and low, Wind of the 
Western Sea, 


No. 82.—10 SONGS 
VUI 


pane, 


No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 
The Wolf. Farewell to pH ——_. 
The Wanderer, The good old A Bago. 
The Man of War. Country 
Love and Courage. The brave o ik. 
Who deeply drinks of Wine, King Christmas, 
No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
The cross old Bachelor, I would I were Lord Mayor 
Jock o' the Mill. Lord Lovel. 
Pollee-Wollce-Hama, Fanny Grey. 
Chickaboo. Ben Battle, 
m m a liveig Pompey Jones, The Cork Leg. 
Nursery Legend. Giles Scroggins’ Ghost, 


No. 31—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 


The Red, White, and Blue, 


-| The Moon's of the Lake, 


Cruiskeen Lawn. 


‘| Rule Britannia. 
_| God save the Queen, 





FOR CONTRALTO 
CES. 


Gentle Troubadour, 

Young Emmeline, 

Waiting for the Spring. 

Return, return, 

= ‘Trees are in Blossom. 
hen the Lamp is shattered. 


No. 383.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 


Feanis wiih the. lgh-brova 


Under the greenwood Tree. 


Zostts Sie of the Bough 








crite 





Lonpon : ORAMER & CO., 201, Recent Srazer, W. 


MEYERBEER, AND MOZART, 
ihe First Violet, The Fishermaiden, 
Gentle Bene. The Vio'et. 
She and I, 
rine sone On Music's softest Pinion, 
s thus ordain’d, 
No. 84.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
Courtly Dove. Fatal Star. 
The Lark Song. Very sad, ob, widow'd 
zee eines 
Fairer than a Morning. Night, 
No. 35.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES, 
yo i me We a Soldier fall. ae Matetaa’e zo Geng, 
Pale from my m “Lady's lattice. The Bad bi Maye 
= this and think Morrow. 





"Twas Rank and Fame that 
thee. 


86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
CAVATINA. 


O) sea thee. i the inlay, 


fain 
Meet me in the Willow Gleam, 
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Jtaltan Opera, 





RURY LANE. 








PROSPEHCTI VE ARRANGEMENTS. 








SATURDAY, 2&tn MAY, 


Mozari’s Opera, 


LE NOZZE Dl FIGARO. 


Mr. SANTLEY. Cherubino .. ( ... Mdlle. PAULINE LEWITZRY. 
HER FIRST APPEARANCE IN THAT CHARACTER. 
ot —" Susanna... .. Mdme. VOLPINI. 
> ' (ER FIRST APPEARANCE IN THAT CHARACTER IN LONDON.) 
Mr. LYALL. AND 
. Signor ZOBOLI. La Contessa i Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
Signor RINALDINI. (HER FIRST APPEARANCE IN THAT CHARACTER.) 
Mdme. CORSI. Conductor es ee Signor ARDITI. 








MONDAY, 80rn MAY, 


Friotow's Opera, 


MARTHA. 


Signor MONGINI. Nancy oss one .. Malle. CARI. 
». Mr. SANTLEY. (HER FIRST APPEARANCE AT THE ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE.) 
.» Signor ZOBOLI, AND 
«+ Mr. LYALL. Martha... sos ie ... Mdme. VOLPINI. 
«. Signor ARCHINTI. ; Conductor a aa Signor ARDITI. 





TUESDAY, 81st MAY, 


MEYERBEER’s Opera, 


ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 


. M. FAURE, Siebel 





Signor MONGINI. Signor ARCHINTI. 

j & * oat Signor CASTELLI. 
Se Cavalieri 42 = ue ns Signor ZOBOLI. 
Signor FOLI. Signor TREVERO. 
Signor RAGUER. Elena vs ve ae ».» Mdlle. FIORETTI. 
Signor RINALDINI. Isabella oe ee . tied Mdlle. ILMA DE MURSKA. 
Signor GASSIER. Alice «. : ee .- Malle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 





THURSDAY, 2nn JUNE, 


Govunon’s Opera, 


FA U ST. 


«. Mdme, TREBELLI-BETTINI. 


Signor GARDONI. Marta is. Zz ms .. Mdme. CORSL 
“Mr. SANTLEY. AND 
.. Signor TREVERO. Marguerite ..: . Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 





# ’ 


Amsroise THomas’s Opera, 


MIGNON 


AND 
Wacnen’s Opera, 


OLANDESE DANNATO, 


(DER FLIEGENDER HOLLANDER), 
Are in preparation and will soon be produced. 





SIGNOR ARDITI’S GRAND. MORNING CONCERT 


Will take place on FRIDAY, June 10th. 





Composer, Conductor, and Director of the Music ... Signor ARDITI. Acting Manager «. «, Mr. JARRETT. 


DOORS OPEN AT EIGHT O'CLOCK; THE OPERA COMMENCES AT HALF-PAST. 
THE BOX OFFICE OF THE THEATRE IS OPEN FROM TEN TO FIVE. 
Orcngstna Starts, Ones Gurnza. 





Boxrs, rrom Two Gurvzas. AmpuiTHeaTrE Srauis, Five Saruines. AmpuniTHEATRE, Haur-a-Crown. 
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Painted end Published by Jamzs Swirr, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing Office of Swirr & Co., 65, King-street, aforesaid.—Friday, May 27th, 1870. 
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